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VALEDICTORY 

IIrbbebt  Blair 


WITH  this  issue  seven  years  of 
service  as  editor-in-chief  come 
to  a  close.  It  has  been  a  very 
pleasant  seven  years.  Thanks  to  the 
associate  editors,  the  magazine  has 
grown  in  prestige  and  influence  in  the 
training  of  teachers  w’hether  they  were 
prospective  teachers  in  schools  of  edu¬ 
cation  or  were  teachers  in  service. 

Each  associate  editor  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  securing  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  his  spe<Mal  numlxT.  Know¬ 
ing  the  field  and  the  workers  in  it  he 
has  been  able  to  smire  articles  that 
were  timely,  scholarly,  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  best  thought  and  research  in 
that  field.  Almost  invariably  the  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  in  .sending  in  his  material 
has  added  a  p<‘rsonal  note  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  found  his  fellowworkers 
cooperative,  quite  w’illing  to  take  the 
time  from  a  busy  schedule  to  prepare 
the  articles  that  had  been  requested. 

With  so  many  articles  from  special¬ 
ists  in  the  various  subject  fields  it  is 
not  surprising,  but  still  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  se<>  the  numerous  references  to 
Education  listed  in  the  bibliogra¬ 
phies  in  recent  textb<v)k8  prepared  for 
teachers. 


One  question  has  been  constantly  in 
the  foreground  during  the  seven  years 
of  selecting  material  from  the  several 
thousand  manuscripts  that  have  been 
subraited  for  publication.  How  far  is 
it  possible  to  present  educational  re 
search  in  such  a  form  that  teachers 
will  themselves  choose  to  read  the  ar¬ 
ticle  when  not  under  the  spur  of  try¬ 
ing  to  please  tbe  instructor  from  whom 
they  expect  a  good  grade,  or  the  super¬ 
intendents  from  whom  they  expect  pro¬ 
motion  ? 

It  will  continue  to  be  the  policy  of 
Education  to  publish  articles  on  the 
‘‘science,  art,  philosophy  and  literature 
of  education.”  It  will  continue  to  be 
the  policy  to  devote  a  major  portion 
of  each  issue  to  a  single  field,  the  ar¬ 
ticles  selected  by  the  associate  editor 
specialist  in  that  field.  The  only 
change  is  that  the  writer  will  have  no 
official  connection  with  the  magazine. 

To  the  publishers,  the  associate  edi¬ 
tors,  and  the  many  educators  who  have 
(‘ontributed  articles  he  can  only  say 
“Thank  you”  for  their  many  kind¬ 
nesses. 


THE  SPECIAL  REPORT  IN  HISTORY  TEACHING 

Sylvester  John  Hemlehem,  Pii.  D. 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 

N  the  traditional  school  of  not  so 
long  ago,  pupils  learned  all  they 
knew  of  history  almost  exclusively 
from  one  textbook.  The  greatest  uni¬ 
formity  was  generally  insisted  upon 
in  the  classroom.  The  entire  group 
recited  carefully  day  after  day,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  what  they  found  in 
the  textl)ook,  and  each  child  learned 
to  repeat  certain  factual  materials  in 
the  very  same  manner  as  every  other 
child.  As  educational  techniques  de- 
velo|)ed  and  uniformity  was  no  longer 
d<-manded  of  all  pupils,  the  teacher 
found  it  valuable  to  assign  special 
topics  to  students  for  individual  inves¬ 
tigation.  Through  the  pupils’  reports 
ou  their  findings  the  whole  class  gained 
in  informational  content.  The  present- 
<lay  teacher,  while  fully  appri'ciating 
the  importance  of  the  special  report 
in  increasing  the  factual  grasp  of  sulv 
ject  matter,  is  aware  of  many  addi¬ 
tional  values  in  this  form  of  activity. 
The  opportunity  for  more  intensive 
study  through  particularized  assign¬ 
ments,  as  a  rule,  proves  most  stimu¬ 
lating  to  pupil  interest,  especially 
since  it  affords  an  outlet  for  the  e.x- 
pression  of  individual  differences,  al¬ 
ways  so  difficult  to  cope  with  ade- 
([uately.  Moreover,  in  his  reports  to 
the  class  a  student  will  generally  take 
pride  in  his  contribution  to  group 
knowledge  so  that  the  study  Womes 
a  truly  cooperative  undertaking  rather 
than  a  mere  expression  of  teacher- 
pupil  relationship.  Where  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  contributes  his  share 
of  additional  material  to  the  common 
fund,  the  proper  social  atmosphere  is 
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created.  Participation  in  group  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  the  individual, 
increases  not  only  the  dignity  of  the 
pupil  in  his  owm  eyes,  but  gives  an 
opportunity  for  the  development  of 
significant  training  in  social  conduct 
through  constructive  criticism  on  the 
part  of  others,  through  learning  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  criticism  with  proper  spirit, 
and  through  the  feeling  of  helpfulness 
attaineil  by  aiding  in  the  work  of  the 
group.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  modem 
.school  to  provide  for  habit  formation 
in  social  conduct,  and  in  this  functimi 
the  history  and  social  studies  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  particular  responsibility. 

The  advantage  of  individual  work 
on  special  historical  topics  does  not 
end  here,  ^fany  teachers  have  noted 
that  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
special  assignment  in  providing  the 
class  with  supplementary  information, 
motivating  pupil  endeavor,  affording 
expression  for  individual  differences, 
and  forming  social  habits,  there  is  spe¬ 
cial  significance  in  the  type  of  train¬ 
ing  provided  which  may  well  be  of 
practical  utility  in  later  professional 
or  business  life.  The  ability  to  take 
notes,  to  gather  information  on  a  defi¬ 
nite  topic,  to  organize  materials  and 
to  present  the  findings  in  a  concise, 
orderly  and  forceful  manner  often 
proves  of  exceptional  value  not  only 
in  the  professional  world,  but  in  many 
activities  in  the  business  world.  For 
example,  the  taking  of  notes  as  part 
of  the  preparation  and  pre.sentatitm  of 
a  topic,  whether  the  report  be  deliv¬ 
ered  orally  or  offered  in  written  form, 
is  alone  of  the  most  practical  value. 
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Professor  Rolls  M.  Trvon,  in  The 
Teaching  of  History  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  has  aptly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  value  of  training  in  the 
technique  of  note-taking  for  later  adult 
life.  He  points  out  that,  “The  trained 
physician  works  out  from  his  refer¬ 
ence  books  the  treatment  of  cases 
which  are  peculiar  and  tabulates  the 
results  in  a  fonn  which  he  can  use  in 
his  tentative  and  final  diagnoses;  the 
minister  each  week  works  up  sermons 
and  addresses,  in  the  process  of  which 
much  use  is  made  of  notes ;  business 
men  are  each  year  developing  more 
and  more  complete  and  elalmrate  sys¬ 
tems  of  recording,  classifying,  and 
unifying  the  various  items  of  their 
business;  the  farmer  systematizes  his 
methods  of  feeding  and  breeding  hogs 
and  cattle,  crop  rotations,  and  the  like, 
all  of  which  are  the  outcome  of  care¬ 
ful  and  methodical  reading  and  re<*ord- 
ing  the  results  of  this  reading  along 
with  his  own  experience;  the  house- 
keeptT  ahw  applies  training  in  note¬ 
taking  by  arranging  in  an  orderly 
manner  the  results  of  her  reading  in 
lHx>ka,  magazines,  and  journals  and 
using  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  in 
running  her  household.  In  truth  the 
great  majority  of  persons  in  civilized 
})nrstiits  have  m^ed  of  and  actually  use 
training  in  note-taking.  Even  high- 
sclnK)l  history  students  sometimes  dis¬ 
cover  their  need  of  and  the  value  of 
such  training.” 

Pupil  work  on  spwial  topics  also 
affords  a  splendid  chance  to  correlate 
history  and  the  social  studies  with 
some  of  the  other  subjects  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  esjKvially  English,  Speech 
and  other  cultural  fields,  such  as  music, 
art,  architecture,  etc.  The  making  of 
class  reports  on  private  investigations 
aids  the  pupil  in  self-expression,  and 


the  teacher  of  the  social  studies  thus 
l)ecomes  in  a  sense  a  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  Secondary  school  instruction  is 
endeavoring  to  avoid  the  departmen¬ 
talization  or  rather  the  compartmental- 
ization  of  knowledge  and  the  special 
assignment  thus  aids  in  integration. 
The  teacher  is  also  enabled  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  more 
purely  cultural  and  social  aspects  of 
history  so  difficult  to  include  in  ordi¬ 
nary  classroom  work,  and  by  means  of 
special  reports  the  class  as  a  whole 
will  gain  from  the  efforts  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  member. 

With  the  present  trend  in  the  devel- 
<»pment  of  individuality,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  formation  of  proper  so¬ 
cial  habits,  special  pupil  reports  to  the 
class  take  on  added  significance.  The 
following  list  taken  from  the  field  of 
^fodern  European  History  is  offered 
as  a  .suggestion,  in  a  more  concrete 
way,  of  the  type  of  topic  which  has 
proved  of  value  in  some  classes.  The 
present  broadening  of  the  scope  of  his¬ 
tory,  necessitates  the  inclusion  of  many 
topics  which  formerly  w’ould  not  have 
found  their  way  into  such  a  list.  Top¬ 
ics  have,  therefore,  been  selected  with 
a  view  to  their  social  and  cultural  sig¬ 
nificance  as  well  as  to  their  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  economic  and  ]K>litical  as- 
j>ecta  of  history.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
greater  comprehensiveness  wull  be  of 
more  value  to  the  teacher  in  so  far  as 
it  provides  for  richer  opportunities 
for  selection  and  is  more  suggestive  of 
related  ideas. 

Topics  for  Special  Reports  in 
Modern  European  History 

Life  at  Versailles  in  the  Days  of  Ix)ui8 
XIV 

How  Txiuis  XIV  Governed  France 
Literature  in  the  Age  of  Ixiuis  XIV 
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(’olbert’8  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Reforms 

The  Hnpuenots  and  the  Revocation  of 
the  Kdict  of  Nantes 
Frederick  William  I,  an  Eccentric 
King 

The  Westernization  of  Russia  by  Pe¬ 
ter  the  Great 

The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great 
English  and  French  Rivalry  in  India 
How  Poland  Was  Wiped  OflF  the  Map 
Life  of  the  Nobles  and  Clergy  in  the 
Ancien  Regime 
Life  of  the  French  Peasant 
Role  of  the  Bourgeoisie  in  the  Ancien 
R^ime 

System  of  Taxation  in  the  Ancien 
R^ime 

1'he  Discoveries  of  Galilt'o 
The  Scientifie  Contributions  of  Isaac 
Newton 

Heginnings  of  Chemistry 
Medical  Knowledge  in  the  17th  and 
18th  Centuries 

Voltaire’s  Influence  on  Public  Opinion 
Eighteenth  Century  Fmlightenment 
The  Ideas  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
George  Fox  and  the  Quakers 
John  Wesley  and  the  ^lethodists 
Mendelsohn 

Influence  of  Classicism  on  Art  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century 
Classicism  and  Literature  in  the  Sev¬ 
enteenth  and  Eighteenth  Centu¬ 
ries 

Personal  Lives  of  Louis  XVI  and 
Marie  Antoinette 
Beethoven 

Mozart,  the  Great  Musician 
The  Calling  of  the  Estates  General, 
1780 

Taking  the  Bastille 
l^firabeau.  Popular  Leader 
The  Revolts  of  the  Peasants 
Reforms  of  the  National  Assembly 


I'he  French  Revolution  and  the 
Church 
Danton 

Work  of  the  National  Convention 
The  Jacobins  and  Robespierre 
Youth  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
Early  Victories  of  Napoleon 
Na|K>leon’s  Relations  with  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church 

Na|)oleon’8  Civil  Accomplishments: 

His  Chief  Title  to  Fame 
'Fhe  Continental  System 
Xapoleon’s  Defeat  in  Russia 
Napoleon  on  St.  Helena 
Social  Life  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
.Metternich  and  Reaction 
Duiis  Philip[)e,  the  Citizen  King 
The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  in  England 
The  Chartist  Movement 
Growth  of  Humanitarianism 
Komanticism  in  Nineteenth  Century 
Literature 

Joseph  Mazzini,  a  Political  Idealist 
Growth  of  Pacifism 
The  Career  of  Ix)uis  Napoleon 
Florence  Nightingale 
Cavour’s  Role  in  the  Fnification  of 
Italy 

rhe  Romantic  Career  of  Garibaldi 
The  Roman  Question 
Life  of  Bismarck 

rhe  Causes  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War 

Collapse  of  the  Seeond  Empire 

Thiers 

Gambetta 

Emancipation  of  Serfs  in  Russia 
.\utocratic  Government  of  the  Tsar 
James  Watt’s  Steam  Engine 
Early  Important  Inventions  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Cloth 
H  o  w  the  Industrial  Revolution 
Changed  the  Lives  of  the  People 
Reform  Groups  in  Russia 
The  Career  of  Benjamin  Disraeli 
Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  Party 
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Kngland  and  Free  Trade 
Factory  Reform  in  England 
The  Self-governing  Dominions  of  the 
British  Empire 

The  Religious  Grievances  of  Ireland 
The  lAnd  Question  in  Ireland 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
Scientific  Discoveries  of  Louis  Pasteur 
Captain  Cook,  the  Great  Explorer 
Development  of  Medical  Knowledge 
Scientific  Agriculture 
Growth  of  Cities 
(’hanges  in  Transportation 
Advances  in  Communication 
Political  Results  of  the  New  Economic 
Changes 

Ris<*  of  Big  Business 
Origins  of  Trade  Unions 
Theories  of  the  Utopian  Socialists 
Theories  of  Karl  Marx 
Tolstoy  and  Social  Justice 
The  Encvclical  “Rerum  Novarum”  of 
IxioXlU 

Bismarck  and  the  Kulturkampf 
State  Socialism  in  Germany 
Roulangisin  in  France 
The  Dreyfus  Affair 
Separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
France 
Syndicalism 

Growth  of  the  British  i-alwr  Party 
Social  Reform  in  England  1006-1014 
Causes  of  Imperialism 
Methods  of  Imperialism 
Cecil  Rhodes 
The  Partition  of  Africa 
The  Opening  of  China  to  Western 
Civilization 

Commodore  Perry  Opens  Japan 
Western  Encroachments  in  China 
Boxer  ReWlion 
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Specialists  in  any  field  are 

prone  in  serious  reading  to  turn 
to  thinkers  in  their  own  special¬ 
ties.  For  a  change,  these  excerpts 
from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s  Jour¬ 
nals  and  Essays  may  be  of  interest  to 
scientists.  Emerson  himself  was  pre¬ 
occupied  with  ethics.  A  secondary  in¬ 
terest,  but  lagging  far  behind,  was 
composition  and  literature.  Science 
was  only  fourth  or  fifth  in  his  atten¬ 
tion.  lie  w'as  interested  in  its  find¬ 
ings,  but  he  did  not  himself  want  to 
be  an  investigator.  lie  recognized  sci¬ 
ence  as  foundational,  inferior  to  ethics, 
but  a  precursor  of  ethics.  “Of  all  the 
sciences  the  science  of  the  mind  is 
necessarily  the  most  worthy  and  ele¬ 
vating.  But  it  cannot  precede  the 
others.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Math¬ 
ematics  must  be  sought  in  order  to  gain 
first,  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and 
then  the  data  whence  our  moral  rea¬ 
sonings  proceed.  [Italics  mine.]  It  is 
an  old  saying  that  all  are  a  circle,  and 
necessarily  depend  on  one  another; 
that  great  improvements  in  Astronomy 
involve  a  knowledge  of  Mathematics, 
and  so  of  the  others.  .  .  .  We  exist 
to  moral  purposes  and  are  proud  to 
call  ourselves  intellectual  beings! 
Hence,  we  would  say.  Leave  matter 
to  the  beasts  that  are  only  matter,  and 
indulge  your  peculiar  and  distinguish¬ 
ing  faculties.  But  then  our  reason 
and  all  our  mental  powers  are  called 
into  as  active  exercise  in  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  properties  of  matter  as  the 

1  “Journala."  I.  p.  59  (1820). 

2  Ibid.,  X.  p.  199  (1867). 

3  ••Journal*.”  X.  p.  393  (1872). 
i  Ibid.,  p.  364  (1871). 


properties  of  mind,  and  the  beasts  are 
alike  incapable  of  both.”* 

lie  wanted  others  to  do  the  demon¬ 
strating  for  him.  “If  I  were  rich,  I 
should  get  the  education  I  have  always 
wished  by  persuading  Agassiz  to  let 
me  carry  him  to  Canada;  and  Dr. 
Gray  to  go  examine  the  trans-Missis¬ 
sippi  Flora;  and  Wvman  should  find 
me  necessary  to  his  e-xcavations;  and 
Alvan  Clark  should  make  a  telescope 
for  me  too.”^  The  results,  we  observe, 
and  not  the  slow  pr(x*esses  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory,  not  the  search  for  scientific 
truth ! 

“I  thought  to-day,  in  these  rare  sea¬ 
side  woods,  that  if  absolute  leisure 
were  offered  me,  I  should  run  to  the 
college  or  the  scientific  school  which 
offered  best  lectures  on  Geology,  Chem¬ 
istry,  ^linerals,  Botany,  and  seek  to 
make  the  alphabets  of  those  sciences 
clear  to  me.  How  could  leisure  of  la- 
l>our  Ix'  lietter  •  employed  ?  ’Tis  never 
too  late  to  learn  them,  and  every  se¬ 
cret  opened  goes  to  authorize  our  aes¬ 
thetics.”^  [Italics  mine.]  Just  exact¬ 
ly  the  point!  For  after  all,  “The  phy¬ 
sicists  in  general  repel  me.  I  have 
no  wish  to  read  them,  and  thus  do  not 
know  their  names.  But  the  anecdotes 
of  these  men  of  ideas  wake  curiosity 
and  delight.”^ 

Emerson  apparently  saw  the  uni¬ 
verse  as  a  unit,  created  things,  the 
mind  of  man,  and  the  spirit  of  God. 
“Geology  opens  the  crust  of  the  earth 
that,  like  a  material  conscience,  it  may 
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tell  ita  own  tale.”®  “The  chemist  can 
explain  by  his  analogies  the  processes 
of  intellect;  the  zoologist  from  his; 
the  geometer,  the  mechanician,  respec¬ 
tively  from  theirs.””  “The  highest 
value  of  natural  history  .  .  .  like  the 
inferences  from  geologv’,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  parallax,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  nebulae,  is  its  translation 
into  an  universal  cipher  applicable  to 
man  viewed  as  Intellect  also.  All  the 
languages  should  be  studied  abreast, 
says  Kraitsir.  Learn  the  laws  of 
music,  said  Fourier,  and  1  can  tell  you 
any  secret  in  any  part  of  the  universe, 
in  anatomy,  for  instance,  or  in  astrono¬ 
my.”^  “How  can  we  not  believe  in 
influences  of  climate  and  air,  when,  as 
tnie  philosophers,  we  must  believe  that 
chemical  atoms  also  have  their  spir¬ 
itual  cause  why  they  are  thus  and  not 
other;  that  carl)on,  oxygen,  alum  and 
iron,  each  has  its  origin  in  spiritual 
nature?”*  “A  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  mineral  and  the  plant  would  con¬ 
tinually  disclose  its  relation  to  man, 
and  explain  some  corresponding  secret 
in  man ;  so  that  every  plant  in  its  little 
year  would  be  a  prophet,  physician, 
astronomer,  moralist,  to  us.”® 

It  is  because  natural  science  offered 
analogies  and  svTnbols  that  Emerson 
could  rejoice  in  it.  The  poet  speaks 
rather  than  the  scientist  in  passage 
after  passage. 

“It  occurs  that  a  selection  of  natu¬ 
ral  laws  might  be  easily  made  from 
botany,  hydraulics,  natural  philosophy, 
etc.,  which  should  at  once  express  al¬ 
so  an  ethical  sense.  Thus,  ‘water  con¬ 
fined  in  pipes  will  always  rise  as  high 


as  its  source.’  ‘A  hair  line  of  water 
is  a  balance  for  the  ocean  if  its  fount 
l)e  as  high.’  ‘Durable  trees  make  roots 
first,’  Charles  reads.  ‘A  cripple  in  the 
right  road  beats  a  racer  in  the  wrong 
road.’  ’”® 

“The  highest  value  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence  is  felt  when  it  goes  beyond  its 
special  objects  and  translates  their 
rules  into  a  universal  cipher,  in  which 
we  read  the  rules  of  the  intellect  and 
the  rules  of  moral  practice.  .  .  .  The 
Xatural  History  of  the  Intellect  would 
be  an  enumeration  of  the  laws  of  the 
world,  —  laws  common  to  chemistry, 
anatomy,  geometry,  moral  and  social 
life.  In  the  human  brain  the  universe 
is  reproduced  with  all  its  opulence  of 
relations ;  it  is  high  time  that  it  should 
be  humanly  and  popularly  unfolded, 
that  the  Decalc^ie  of  the  Intellect 
should  be  written.”^ ^ 

“Natural  history  by  itself  has  no 
value;  it  is  like  a  single  sex;  but  mar¬ 
ry  it  to  human  history,  and  it  is  poetry. 
Whole  Floras,  all  Linnaeus,  and  Buf- 
fon’s  volumes  contain  not  one  line  of 
poetry,  but  the  meanest  natural  fact, 
the  habit  of  a  plant,  the  organs,  or 
work,  or  noise  of  an  insect,  applied  to 
the  interpretation  or  even  associated  to 
a  fact  in  human  beauty,  is  poetry,  is 
truth  at  once.”^® 

“The  physical  sciences  are  only  well 
studied  when  they  are  explored  for 
ideas.  The  moment  the  law  is  at¬ 
tained,  i.e.,  the  Idea,  the  memory  dis- 
burthens  herself  of  her  centuries  of 
observation.”** 

“Read  chemistry  a  little  and  you 
will  quickly  see  that  its  laws  and  ex- 


6  Cabot,  “Memoir,”  II,  p.  738,  Abstract  of  lectures  in  1837-8. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  639,  University  lectures,  1870. 

7  “Journals,”  VII,  p.  312  (1847). 

8  "Boston,”  “Works,”  XII,  p.  184. 

9  Cabot,  “Memoir,”  I,  p.  227,  QuotinK  from  address  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  (1833). 

10  “Journals.”  Ill,  p.  247  (Jan.  2,  1834). 

11  Cabot.  “Memoir,^’  II,  p.  568.  Reporting  a  lecture  of  1848. 

12  "Journals,”  III,  p.  326  (Aug.  16,  1834). 
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periments  will  furnish  an  alphabet  or 
vocabulary  for  all  your  moral  observa¬ 
tions.  Thus  very  few  substances  are 
found  pure  in  nature.  There  are  met¬ 
als,  like  potassium  and  sodium,  that, 
to  be  kept  pure,  must  be  kept  under 
naptha.  .  .  .  But  those  souls  that  can 
bear  in  open  day  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  the  world  must  be  of  that  mixed 
earthy  and  average  structure,  such  as 
iron  and  salt,  atmospheric  air,  and 
water.”*^ 

“Whoever  discredits  analog}’,  and 
requires  heaps  of  facts,  before  any 
theories  can  be  attempted,  has  no  po¬ 
etic  power,  and  nothing  original  or 
l»eautiful  will  be  produced  by  him. 

.  .  .  The  Platonic  is  the  poetic  tend¬ 
ency;  the  so-called  scientific  is  the 
negative  and  poisonous.”’® 

“The  eye  of  the  naturalist  must 
have  a  scope  like  nature  itself,  a  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  all  impressions,  alive  to 
the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  logic  of  cre¬ 
ation.  But  English  science  puts  hu¬ 
manity  to  the  door.  .  .  .  The  science 
is  false  by  not  being  poetic.  It  iso¬ 
lates  the  reptile  or  mollusk  it  assumes 
to  explain;  whilst  reptile  or  mollusk 
only  exists  in  system,  in  relation.  The 
poet  only  sees  it  as  an  inevitable  step 
in  the  path  of  the  Creator.  But,  in 
England,  one  hermit  finds  this  fact, 
and  another  finds  that,  and  lives  and 
dies  ignorant  of  its  value.”’*  “For  the 
most  part,  the  natural  science  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  out  of  its  loyal  alliance  with 
morals,  and  is  as  void  of  imagination 
and  free  play  of  thought,  as  convey¬ 
ancing.””^  Emerson  seems  to  be  talk¬ 
ing  of  idealism,  “Where  that  goes,  is 
|>oetrv,  health,  and  progress,”  “a  sense 
of  unity,”  “universality.”  “lofty  side 

14  Ibid.,  p.  133  (Oct.  29,  1836). 

IB  "English  Traits,"  "Works,”  V,  p.  289. 

16  "English  Traits,”  ‘'Works,”  V,  p.  2r.3, 


of  Parnassus,”  “height  of  mind.”  A 
most  interesting  confirmation  of  these 
views  of  Emerson,  from  an  English 
scientist’s  point  of  view,  can  be  read 
in  the  well-known  Autobiography  ‘of 
Charles  Darwin.  Darwin  in  youth  en¬ 
joyed  poetry,  painting,  and  music,  but 
in  later  life  could  not  “endure  to  read 
a  line  of  poetry”  and  found  Shakes¬ 
peare  “so  intolerably  dull  that  it  nau¬ 
seated”  him.  He  also  lost  his  taste 
for  pictures  and  music.  He  says,  “My 
mind  seems  to  have  become  a  kind  of 
machine  for  grinding  general  laws  out 
of  large  collections  of  facts.  .  .  .  The 
loss  of  these  tastes  is  a  loss  of  happi¬ 
ness,  and  may  possibly  be  injurious 
to  the  intellect,  and  more  probably  to 
the  moral  character,  by  enfeebling  the 
(‘motional  part  of  our  nature.”’*  [Ital¬ 
ics  mine.] 

We  sometinH‘8  write  pedagogical  pa¬ 
pers  upon  the  intrinsic  values  of  cer¬ 
tain  studies.  If  Emerson  were  listing 
the  values  of  science,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  place  moral  effects  first.  “Shall 
I  say  that  the  use  of  Xatural  Science 
.seems  merely  ancillary  to  Moral?  I 
w-ould  learn  the  law  of  the  diffraction 
of  a  ray  b(x;ause,  when  I  understand 
it,  it  will  illustrate,  perhaps  suggest  a 
new  truth  in  ethics.”’*  We  should 
cultivate  natural  science  Wause  of 
“the  explanation  it  gives  of  moral 
truth ;  shells  are  svmbols.”^®  “Astron¬ 
omy  is  sedative  to  the  human  mind. 
In  skeptical  hours  when  things  go 
wdiirling  and  we  doubt  if  all  is  not  an 
extemporary  dream ;  the  calm,  remote 
and  secular  character  of  astronomical 
facts  composes  us  to  a  sublime 
p(‘ace.”-’ 


17  Ibid.,  p.  8BS.  .  ,  . 

18  “Autobiography  of  Charles  Darwin,”  Watts  and  Company,  Tjondon,  1929,  p.  <3. 

19  “Journals.”  Ill,  p.  843  (Sept.  IB.  lltSD. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  192  (Sept.  3.  18331 

21  Ibid.,  TV,  p.  414  (Mar.  1«.  1838). 
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But  there  are  lesser  values.  “Our 
dealing  with  sensible  objects  is  a  con¬ 
stant  exercise  in  the  necessary  lessons 
of  difference,  of  likeness,  of  order,  of 
being  and  seeming,  of  progressive  ar¬ 
rangement;  of  ascent  from  particular 
to  general.”** 

Science  enlarges  the  mind.  “The 
child,  the  young  student,  finds  scope 
in  his  mathematics  and  chemistry  or 
natural  history,  because  he  finds  a 
truth  larger  than  he  is.”-*  “With  re- 
pjrd  then  to  the  .study  of  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,  I  do  not  think  any  one  study 
so  contributes  to  expand  the  mind  as 
our  first  correct  notions  of  this  science ; 
—  when  we  first  know  that  the  sky  is 
not  a  shell,  but  a  vacant  .space,  that 
the  world  is  not  still  and  a  plain,  but 
a  little  globe,  performing,  as  one  of  a 
system,  immense  revolutions.  .  .  . 

“The  discipline  of  natural  science  is 
that  it  sharpens  the  discrimination. 
It  teaches  the  difficult  art  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  the  similar  and  the 
game.  The  whole  study  of  nature  is 
perpetual  division  and  subdivision, 
and  these  distinctions  are  real.  All 
properties  are  permanent.  Natural 
objects  are  so  sharply  discriminated, 
and  any  mistake  in  practice  is  so 
promptly  exposed,  that  it  is  to  be  de- 
sire<l  that  so  many  dull  understand¬ 
ings,  who  make  no  distinctions,  should 
he  set  to  making  chemical  mixtures  or 
classifying  plants.”^''  A  long  passage 
in  the  “Progress  of  Culture”  contains 
such  sentences  as  these.  “Ceology, 
astronomy,  chemistry,  optics,  have 
yielded  grand  results.  .  .  .We  have 
been  taught  to  tread  familiarly  on  gid¬ 


dy  heights  of  thought.  ...  A  new 
and  healthful  air  r^eneratos  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  .  .  .  Geology  .  .  .  has 
had  the  effect  to  throw  an  air  of  nov¬ 
elty  and  mushroom  speed  over  entire 
history  ...”  etc.,  etc.*® 

Science  offers  an  asylum  to  the 
spirit.  “I  have  said  on  a  former  page 
that  natural  science  always  stands  open 
to  us  as  any  asylum,  and  that,  in  the 
conflict  with  the  common  cares,  we 
throw  an  occasional  affectionate  glance 
at  lichen  and  fungus,  barometer  and 
microscope,  as  cities  of  refuge  to  which 
we  can  flee.  .  .  .  Another  asylum  is 
in  the  exercise  of  the  fancy.  ...  So 
is  music  an  asylum.  .  .  .  So  is  Beauty 
an  asylum. 

“.\8ylums;  Books,  Natural  Science, 
Fancy,  Music,  Beauty.”^" 

Science,  of  course,  gives  body  to  our 
knowledge.  We  cultivate  it  for  the 
facts  we  can  learn,  concerning,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  “pump,  natural  steam  en¬ 
gine,  ship,  boundaries.”'**  “No  man 
can  spare  a  fact  he  knows.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  nature  is  most  permanent; 
clouds  and  grass  are  older  antiquities 
than  pyramids  or  Athens.”*®  “It  is 
noticed  that  the  consideration  of  the 
great  periods  and  spaces  of  astronomy 
induces  a  dignity  of  mind  and  an  in¬ 
difference  to  death.”*® 

“I'he  lessons  of  science  should  be 
experimental  also.  The  sight  of  a 
planet  through  the  telescope  is  worth 
all  the  course  in  astronomy.”*'  “What 
is  so  good  in  a  college  as  an  observa¬ 
tory?  The  sublime  attaches  to  the 
door  and  to  the  first  stair  you  ascend ; 
—  that  this  is  the  road  to  the  stars.”** 


22  ■■Nature,”  ‘■Works,”  I,  p.  3<. 

28  ‘■Remarks  at  the  Organisation  of  the  Free  Religious  Association,”  ‘■Works,”  XII,  p.  478. 

24  “Journals.”  I,  p.  60. 

25  Cabot.  “Memoir,”  I,  p.  225,  From  address  before  the  Natural  History  Society,  1833. 

2«  •■W'orks,”  VIII,  p.  211. 
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28  “Journals.”  Ill,  p.  192  (Sept.  3.  18.33). 

29  Ibid.,  p.  284  (Apr.  27,  1834). 
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31  “New  Rngland  Reformers.”  “Works,”  III,  p.  258. 
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“Lord  Bacon  has  the  English  duality. 
His  centuries  of  observations,  on  use¬ 
ful  science,  and  his  experiments,  I 
suppose,  were  worth  nothing.  One 
hint  of  Franklin  ...  or  any  one 
who  had  a  talent  for  experiment,  was 
worth  all  his  life  time  of  exquisite 
trifles.”*® 

Despite  all  the  fine  eulogies,  how¬ 
ever,  Emerson  cares  comparatively 
little  for  science.  “The  human  heart 
concerns  us  more  than  the  poring  into 
microscopes,  and  is  larger  than  can  be 
measured  by  the  pompous  figures  of 
the  astronomer.”®^ 

A  twentieth  century  reader  misses 
in  this  discussion  of  science  the  higher 
morality  which  we  have  been  taught, 
the  idealism  of  the  true  scientist,  the 
altruism  which  has  exalted  investiga¬ 
tion  in  medicine,  the  study  of  social 
and  public  health,  the  control  of  lep¬ 
rosy,  the  development  of  the  X-ray, 
and  a  hundred  other  things.  Emer¬ 
son’s  views  seem  little,  and  self-cen- 

33  "English  Traits,”  "W'orks,”  V,  p.  238. 

34  “Nineteenth  Century,"  80:  1201. 


tered,  and  individual.  In  fact,  indi¬ 
vidualism  shows  nowhere  so  meanly, 
it  seems  to  me,  as  in  this  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  subject  of  vast  human  conse¬ 
quences.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that 
in  1830  or  1840,  the  modem  contribu¬ 
tions  of  science  to  human  comfort  and 
happiness  were  still  largely  latent. 
Yet  Emerson’s  own  brother-in-law  first 
used  ether  in  surgical  operations.  I 
think  that  Emerson  might  have  seized 
the  hint. 
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IRISH  MELODY 

SaLI  BELLE  RoTBTEB 

REITZ  HIGH  SCHOOL,  EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 


«» T  T  TILL  you  have  ginger  or  sug- 

W  ar  on  your  melon,  Madam  ?” 

I  contemplated  a  narrow 
slice  of  Irish  cantaloupe  and  made  the 
quick  mental  decision  that  either 
would  be  quite  too  much  for  any 
American  conscience.  Yet  I  liked 
this  hotel  in  Cork  and  the  serious 
waiter,  who  w’as  really  doing  his  best ; 
80  I  smiled  graciously  as  I  <|ueried : 

“May  I  have  salt  and  pepper, 
please 

To  Irish  ears  my  reply  must  have 
been  a  queer  one.  All  over  the  British 
Isles,  and  particularly  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  ginger  and  melon  go  together. 
Melons  are  smaller,  paler,  and  scarcer 
there,  and  so  are  tomatoes  and 
peaches;  for  the  facts  that  all  Britain 
lies  north  of  the  fiftieth  parallel  and 
that  no  point  is  so  far  south  as  the 
northernmost  tip  of  the  United  States 
make  the  ripening  season  shorter,  in 
spite  of  w'arm  currents  and  favorable 
winds.  Once  I  remember  eating  pota¬ 
toes  cooked  two  different  ways  at  the 
same  meal  in  Ireland.  Butchers  dis¬ 
play  their  wares  in  the  open,  without 
benefit  of  refrigeration ;  and  the  mov¬ 
ies  stop  for  tea  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon ! 

A  land  of  fays  and  pixies  and  ban- 
.ohees,  moon-splashed  lakes  and  crum¬ 
bling  castles,  peat  bogs  and  fens,  fanci¬ 
ful  folklore,  plaintive  music,  and 
weird,  romantic  beauty  is  Ireland, 
even  today. 

“The  great  Gaels  of  Ireland 
Are  men  the  gods  made  mad ; 

For  all  their  wars  are  merry, 

And  all  their  songs  are  sad”, 


wrote  G.  K.  Chesterton.  The  Irish 
have  throughout  the  centuries  been 
keen-witted,  imaginative,  resourceful 
people,  saddened  by  the  grip  of  unto- 
w'ard  circumstance;  for  the  woes  of 
Ireland  have  been  many.  Whether 
breaking  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
British  crown  and  even  changing  the 
name  back  to  the  ancient  Eire  (pro¬ 
nounced  airy)  will  make  conditions 
any  better  only  time  can  tell. 

The  strain  of  melancholy  that  runs 
through  the  songs  of  Irish  origin  or 
scene  is  familiar  to  everyone.  Who 
does  not  know  such  popular  plaintive 
numbers  as  Fll  Take  You  Home, 
Kathleen,  Eileen  Aroon,  My  Wild 
Irish  Rose,  or  The  Last  Rose  of  Sum¬ 
mer?  Kathleen  Mavoumeen’s  lover 
bewailed  the  fact  that  soon  they  must 
part,  adding, 

“It  may  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be 
forever  — 

Then  why  art  thou  silent,  thou  voice 
of  my  heart?” 

There  is  a  note  of  pride,  too,  in  the 
lyrics.  When  a  little  bit  of  heaven 
fell  down  to  earth  one  day,  the  angels 
thought  it  looked  so  grand  that  they* 
decided  to  leave  it  there,  according  to 
one  ballad;  and  after  they  had  sprin¬ 
kled  it  with  star  dust  “just  to  make 
the  shamrocks  grow,”  they  decorated 
it  with  lakes  and  valleys  and  chris¬ 
tened  it  Ireland.  Fair  is  the  country 
through  which  the  River  Shannon 
flows ;  and  in  Come  Back  to  Erin, 
Mavourneen  is  urged  to  return  to  the 
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land  of  her  birth,  that  there  may  be 
rejoicing  in  Killarney. 

‘The  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  River  Lee” 

are  in  Shandon  Church,  Cork.  Just 
as  sentimental  as  some  of  the  other 
songs,  but  better  poetry,  are  Thomas 
Moore’s  perennial  Believe  Me  If  All 
Those  Endearing  Young  Charms,  Oft 
in  the  Stilly  Night,  and  The  Harp 
that  Oft  Through  Tara's  Halls.  Truly 
the  Irish  can  suck  melancholy  out  of 
a  song  “as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs.”  In 
a  different  vein  but  still  of  Irish  origin 
is  the  song  to  which  the  British  sol¬ 
diers  marched  in  the  World  War  —  a 
song  the  whole  world  has  hummed  ever 
since — It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary. 

From  the  Cuchulain  and  Dierdre 
legends  to  the  poetic  drama  of  Yeats 
and  Synge,  Irish  literature  has  had  a 
highly  imaginative  quality,  “sweet 
though  in  sadness.”  Back  of  much  of 
it  is  Irish  folklore,  with  its  numerous 
supernatural  happenings  and  its  beings 
not  of  the  earth  earthly.  While  one 
dangles  one’s  feet  from  a  sidecar  and 
holds  on  for  dear  life  when  the  horse 
goes  too  fast  around  the  curves  by  the 
shore  of  Lake  ^Muckross,  the  driver- 
guide  repeats  such  tales  as  that  of  Col¬ 
leen  Bawn,  thrown  from  the  rock  that 
Wars  her  name  by  jealous,  hunchback 
Danny  Mann.  Incidentally,  the  brc^ie 
these  drivers  have  and  their  manner 
of  telling  the  stories  is  priceless.  A 
similar  legend  is  related  by  Thomas 
^loore  in  the  poem  about  young  St. 
Kevin  and  Kathleen,  whose  “eyes  of 
nmst  unholy  blue”  led  her  to  her  death 
in  Glendalough,  the  lake 

“  .  .  .  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warbles  o’er.” 

Crlendalough  is  in  County  Wicklow. 

There  are  really  two  Irelands,  IM- 


ster  and  Eire  (Irish  Free  State),  and 
one  exhibits  one’s  passport  and  has 
one’s  luggage  inspected  in  a  little  town 
between  Belfast  and  Dublin.  In  Dub¬ 
lin,  a  city  of  400,000,  a  little  larger 
than  Indianapolis  or  Denver,  is  the 
ancient  university,  known  as  Trinity 
College,  which  compares  favorably 
with  Oxford  or  Cambridge  both  in 
outward  appearance  and  scholastic  rat¬ 
ing.  Here  in  the  library  is  the  price¬ 
less  Book  of  Kells,  illuminated  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Gospels,  of  remote  origin 
and  exquisite  workmanship.  Oliver 
Goldsmith’s  name  cut  on  a  pane  of 
glass  (he  attended  the  University), 
autographed  letters  of  Pope,  Swift, 
and  Burke,  and  a  first  edition  of  The 
Deserted  Village  are  scarcely  less  in¬ 
teresting.  George  Bernard  Shaw  also 
received  a  d(^ee  from  Trinity,  but, 
according  to  the  guide,  has  not  been 
seen  since!  Shaw  has  lived  in  Tiondon 
since  1876. 

Near  Merrian  Square,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  Dublin,  were  bom 
Oscar  Wilde,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  the  Irish  patriot,  Daniel  O’Con¬ 
nell,  whose  imposing  monument  in 
Glasnevin  Cemetery  is  a  replica  of  an 
Irish  round  tower.  “IMy  body  to  Dub¬ 
lin,  my  heart  to  Rome,  and  my  soul 
to  heaven,”  is  the  inscription.  In  St 
Patrick’s  Cathedral  (Protestant)  is 
the  tomb  of  Dean  Swift,  that  bitter 
satirist  of  his  own  day  whose  Oulli- 
vers  Travels  has  now  long  been  used 
to  amuse  children.  Memorials  are 
also  there  to  Michael  Balfe,  composer 
of  The  Bohemian  Girl ;  Samuel  Ix)ver, 
poet,  painter,  and  novelist;  and  Caro- 
lan,  last  of  the  Irish  bards.  Dublin 
means  Black  Pool  (from  dhu,  a  Scotch 
word)  and  refers  to  the  peaty  nature 
of  the  soil.  The  city  is  proud  of  Phoe¬ 
nix  Park,  given  to  Dublin  by  liord 
Chesterfield  and  containing  the  high- 
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(St  obelisk  in  the  world,  a  memorial 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Thomas  Moore  was  bom  in  Dublin 
and  lived  in  County  Wicklow.  Tara, 
through  whose  halls  the  harp  '^the  soul 
of  music  shed”  and  Glasson,  the 
“Sweet  Auburn!  loveliest  village  of 
the  plain,”  of  Goldsmith’s  The  Desert- 
fd  VUlage  are  not  far  away.  On  the 
upper  Boone  is  Swift’s  house,  where 
he  wrote  his  Journal  to  Stella.  Spen¬ 
ser,  that  “poet  of  pure  beauty,’’  was 
once  secretary  to  T^rd  Grey  de  Wil¬ 
ton,  deputy  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
in  southeastern  Ireland.  Here  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  came  to  visit  him  and 
to  read  the  first  three  books  of  The 
Faerie  Queene.  “AE”  (George  Wil¬ 
liam  Russell,  prophet  of  the  Irish  Lit¬ 
erary  Revival)  was  born  in  Lurgan, 
County  Amragh.  In  addition  to  his 
vivid  poetry,  he  was  a  painter  of  re¬ 
nown. 

The  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin  has 
become  world  famous.  Such  drama¬ 
tists  as  William  Butler  Yeats,  Sean 
O’Casey,  John  Millington  Synge,  Lord 
Dunsany,  and  Lady  Gregory  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  its  success. 


Visitors  in  Ireland  usually  see  Blar¬ 
ney  Castle,  celebrated  in  song  and 
story,  picturesquely  set  on  its  wooded 
hill.  If  one  has  breath  enough  left 
after  climbing  the  endless  winding 
steps,  one  may  kiss  the  Blarney  Stone 
and  acquire  eloquence  for  all  time  to 
come.  In  a  sitting  position  one  leans 
backward,  the  guide  holding  one’s  feet, 
and  grasps  a  rod  of  iron  with  either 
hand.  lotting  one’s  self  back  gradu¬ 
ally  from  the  waist,  one  commits  the 
osculation  with  head  upside  down. 

If  one  can  manage  to  bring  it  across 
the  ocean,  a  shillelagh  is  a  typical 
Irish  souvenir.  A  shillelagh  is  a  long, 
oaken  cudgel  with  a  crosspiece  on  one 
end  —  formerly  the  emblem  of  the 
Irish  gentleman  and  used  on  the  heads 
of  his  enemies.  Scenes  depicting  Irish 
life  are  interesting  as  well  as  the  stock 
photographs  of  well-known  places. 
Dolls  in  emerald-green  coats  and  caps 
are  everywhere,  if  one  is  making  a 
collection.  The  Emerald  Isle  is  ap¬ 
propriately  named;  and  so  loath  was 
I  to  leave  it  that  I  strained  my  eyes 
for  a  last  glimpse  of  its  coastline  as  it 
disappeared  in  the  mists  of  the  At¬ 
lantic. 


A  FURTHER  CI.ARIFICATION  OF  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  IDEAL  IX  EDUCATION 
Rkid  E.  Jackson,  Pii.  D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION.  MORGAN  COLI^EOE,  MARYLAND 


A  SOCIETY  looks  to  its  schools 
to  perpetuate  itself.  In  a 
Fascist  or  Nazi  8<x;iety  this 
s«*ems  not  to  lie  so  difficult  a  task. 
However,  oftentimes,  democracy  has 
lK*en  brought  to  trial  for  the  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  of  its  schools.  This  is  not 
surprising,  though,  when  one  takes 
cognizance  of  the  prevailing  confusion 
as  to  the  proper  meaning  of  democra- 
cv.  To  many,  democracy  has  meant 
nothing  short  of  “rugged  individual¬ 
ism.”  To  others,  it  has  meant  the 
full  development  of  the  capacities  of 
the  individual  in  terms  of  the  group 
welfare.  The  dire  consequences  of  the 
former  view  are  attendant  upon  us 
even  yet.  Abject  poverty,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  untold  opulence,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  no  intervening  leaven 
l>ear  mute  witness  to  the  failure  and 
defectiveness  of  a  capitalist  system, 
l)orn  in  competition  and  steeped  in 
greed.  Even  behind  the  feeble  ges¬ 
tures  of  the  “New  Deal”  lurks  the 
familiar  and  Iwring  countenance  of 
“Hig  Business.” 

The  cause  of  ail  this  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  to  find.  American  people,  in 
general,  possess  altogether  too  hazy 
and  vague  a  concept  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  significance  of  democracy. 
“From  the  standpoint  of  American  tra¬ 
dition,  the  concept  of  dem(X*racy  is 
distinctive  in  that  it  is  an  exclusively 
political  term.  It  is  commonly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  principle  of  majority 
rule.”‘  That  is  to  say,  democracy  is 
conceived,  by  most  Americans,  as  a 


distinct  form  of  government.  And 
w'ith  unquestioning  loyalty  they  take 
up  the  chant  that  “the  world  must  be 
made  safe  for  democracy.”  Vocifer¬ 
ously  they  declaim  that  all  “isms” _ 

c-ommunism,  fascism,  and  nazism,  in 
particular  —  should  be  suppressed 
against  the  dreaded  moment  that  their 
subversive  doctrines  might  emerge  tri¬ 
umphant  in  a  land  dedicated  to  the 
theory  of  democracy. 

All  this  is  a  blind  and  uncritical 
acceptance  of  an  inadeijuate  concep¬ 
tion  of  democracy.  There  are  serious 
limitations  in  any  view  which  posits 
democracy  as  a  form  of  government 
—  more  so  as  a  diMinct  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  democracy  is  embodied 
in  the  jrrocess  of  Jiving  together  in  as- 
soriafed  activities.  The  important 
feature  about  a  democracy,  then,  is  the 
manner  in  which  people  live  together. 
There  is  a  community  of  interests 
which  involves  all  individuals  in 
shared  relationships,  in  a  democratic 
society.  That  is  to  say,  each  individ¬ 
ual,  in  terms  of  his  own  capacities, 
has  a  unique  contribution  which  he 
must  make  towards  the  realization  of 
goals  which  eventuate  in  the  continued 
improvement  of  the  common  welfare 
r*f  the  group.  Necessarily,  too,  there 
is  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
life  of  the  individual.  It  becomes  evi¬ 
dent,  then,  that  when  one  sets  up  de¬ 
mocracy  as  a  form  of  government,  he 
is  assigning  democracy  as  an  end  to 
societal  development  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  democracy  should  be  a  means 

19S7,  pp.  i-«- 
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to  the  development  and  improvement 
of  society.  This  is  a  fact  which  has 
obscured  the  true  meaning  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  human  relationships. 

It  can  be  contended,  further,  that 
a  democratic  state  can  exist  in  many 
different  forms ;  that  is,  if  we  concede 
the  principle  that  a  democracy  is 
bound  up  in  a  way  of  life.  American 
people  have  made  the  mistake  of  as- 
mming  that  their  form  of  government 
is  the  only  true  expression  of  democ¬ 
racy.  Once  more,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  distinctiveness  of  democ¬ 
racy  is  occasioned  in  the  method  by 
which  people  settle  human  affairs. 
The  elements  peculiar  to  this  method 
must  always  be  present  in  the  picture. 
This  is  of  greater  concern  than  an  ex¬ 
ternal  form  which  might  easily  serve 
as  a  camouflage  for  procedures  decid¬ 
edly  inimical  to  a  democratic  society. 
It  should  be  readily  seen,  then,  that  a 
demoeraev  could  express  itself  in  di¬ 
verse  forms,  dependent  upon  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  concept  operates  and 
those  individuals  who  are  involved  in 
its  realization. 

Rode  concurs  with  this  thesis  when, 
in  rather  eloquent  fashion,  he  says: 

“From  the  standpoint  of  democracy 
the  fact  that  a  community  is  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  interests  and  purposes  is  the 
most  important  thing  about  it.  This 
sharing  of  interests  is  the  indispensable 
condition  for  achieving  a  level  of  devel¬ 
opment  above  that  of  the  brutes.  .  .  . 
As  far  as  the  development  of  capacity  is 
(oncerned,  any  form  of  human  associa¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  degraded,  is  better 
than  none.  Such  association  inevitably 
means  development  of  capacity,  even  if 
this  development  is  lopsided  or  misdi¬ 
rected.  Degradation  occurs  if  certain 
possible  forms  of  sharing  are  left  unuti¬ 
lized,  with  the  result  that  the  corre¬ 
sponding  capacities  become  atrophied. 
Habit  and  custom  may  prevent  the  de- 

J  Bod*,  op.  clt.,  pp.  4»-50. 


velopment  of  shared  interest.  .  .  .  All 
creeds  and  social  organizations  are  means 
to  an  end,  and  this  end  lies  inside  the 
process  of  living  together  and  working 
together;  it  is  not  located  on  a  far-off 
mountain  top  created  by  an  irridescent 
dream.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  with¬ 
in  us,  within  the  everj’day  lives  of  a  toil¬ 
ing,  sw’eating  humanity.”^* 

Now'  that  w'e  have  stated  the  gen¬ 
eral  “frame  of  reference”  for  a  democ¬ 
racy,  it  is  deemed  mn^essary  to  indi¬ 
cate  more  specifically  the  implications 
of  the  democratic  concept  of  living. 
Or,  to  state  it  in  another  wise,  it  is 
expedient,  inasmuch  as  we  have  al¬ 
luded  to  democracy  as  “a  w’ay  of  life,” 
to  enunciate  the  essentials  of  this  “way 
of  life.” 

There  are  three  elements  w’hich  the 
writer  considers  as  necessary  to  a  valid 
interpretation  of  the  concept  of  democ¬ 
racy.  These  are:  (1)  the  exercise  of 
intelligence  in  the  solution  of  life 
problems;  (2)  the  sharing  in  common 
interests  and  purposes;  and  (3)  the 
development  of  the  uniqueness  of  the 
individual.  There  may  be  others  but 
they  would,  no  doubt,  turn  out  to  be 
corollaries  or  extensions  of  those  ele¬ 
ments  w'hich  have  just  been  cited. 

Basic  to  the  functioning  of  a  de¬ 
mocracy  is  the  exercise  of  intelligence 
in  an  attempt  to  cope  with  and  solve 
the  practical  realities  of  life.  This  is 
the  significant  point  of  departure  be¬ 
tween  democracy  and  dictatorship.  A 
case  could  be  very  easily  made  out  to 
show'  that  dictatorships  cherish  com¬ 
mon  purpo.ses.  But  the  catch  in  it  all 
is  that  these  common  purposes  are 
usually  the  desires  of  one  or  a  very 
few.  Dictatorships  look  askance  at 
the  ability  of  the  common  man  to 
think  or  act  for  himself ;  indeed,  they 
almost  sneer  in  contempt  at  the  slight¬ 
est  suggestion  of  such  possibility.  On 
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the  contrary,  democracy  asserts  its 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  common  man 
to  think  intelligently. 

Perhaps  those  who  oppose  the  idea 
that  the  common  man  can  think  for 
himself  —  and  there  are  many  of 
them  —  confuse  intelligent  thinking 
with  intellectual  brilliance.  Intelli¬ 
gent  thinking  connotes  the  disposition 
to  reflect,  as  well  as  cwt,  critically  and 
without  personal  bias  upon  all  possible 
c(msequences  in  a  problematic  situa¬ 
tion —  always  in  terms  of  the  group 
welfare.  This,  as  one  may  see,  does 
not  require  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
mental  capacity.  However,  mental 
capacity,  it  should  be  observed,  cannot 
be  lacking. 

Since  dictatorships  do  not  counte¬ 
nance  the  idea  that  the  common  man 
can  or  should  display  intelligence, 
they  make  no  provisions  for  such  con¬ 
dition.  The  life  pattern  of  the  mass 
of  people  is  fashioned  through  author¬ 
ity  —  and  oftentimes,  prejudice.  Con¬ 
versely,  in  a  democracy,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  each  individual  have  a  hand 
in  the  shaping  not  only  of  his  own 
life  pattern  but  also  that  larger  and 
cll-inclusive  pattern  of  the  group.  The 
issue  between  demo<*racy  and  dictator¬ 
ship,  in  this  regard,  then,  becomes  very 
clear.  As  Alberty  succinctly  puts  it: 
“Democracy  rests  upon  a  faith  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  common  man.  Once 
this  faith  is  destroyed,  our  only  alter¬ 
native  course  is  some  form  of  dictator¬ 
ship  which  means  the  destruction  of 
democracy  itself.”® 

The  thesis  that  the  common  man  be 
allowed  to  exercise  intelligence  takes 
on  added  significance  in  that  intelli¬ 
gent  thinking  serves  as  a  basis  for  the 
development  of  a  personal  philosophy 
of  life.  To  this  end  “  ...  no  prob¬ 


lems,  no  creeds,  no  systems  of  belief 
could  be  walled  off  and  kept  isolated 
from  thorough  deliberation,  analysis, 
and  evaluation.  Within  the  limits  of 
his  maturity,  the  student  would  be 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  formu¬ 
late  his  own  outlook  on  life,  and  to 
reconstruct  it  in  the  light  of  new  evi¬ 
dence.  Out  of  the  welter  of  conflict¬ 
ing  ideals  and  practices  ...  he  would 
seek  to  weave  unity  and  consistency 
into  his  life.  .  .  .  ”^  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  personal  philosophy  of  life 
is  an  obligation  which  democracy  can¬ 
not  so  well  forego,  if  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  fundamental  thesis. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  sharing  of  (‘ommon  interests  and 
purposes  might  not  b<*  altogether  a 
distinctive  characteristic  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  Its  significance,  for  a 
democratic  society,  however,  lies  in  the 
method  by  w’hich  common  interests 
and  purposes  are  shared.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  sharing  denotes  the  voluntary 
participation  in  group  enterprises  in 
terms  of  individual  interests  and  capa¬ 
bilities.  To  be  more  explicit,  it  is 
through  shared  thinking  that  the  so¬ 
cial  goals  of  the  g^oup  emerge  and  are 
clarified.  This  means  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs 
and  possibilities  of  the  group. 

There  are  still  further  implications 
in  this  ideal.  Shared  activities  in 
common  interests,  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
telligence,  produce  cooperation  in  the 
continuous  improvement  and  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  group.  This  is  hardly 
|)ossible  in  a  dictatorship  which  strives 
desperately  to  institute  a  “lock-step” 
type  of  common  activity  in  its  desire 
to  maintain  a  kultur  intact. 

Still  another  word  might  be  said 
about  shared  interests.  The  existence 


3  H.  B.  Alberty,  "A  Philosophy  of  General  Education  with  Some  Implications  for  Scisnes 
Tearhina  In  the  Secondary  School,"  “Educational  Method,"  vol.  16,  May,  1987,  p.  394. 
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of  a  democracy  docs  not  preclude  the 
existence  of  diverse  groups  committed 
to  varying  interests.  Instead,  it  makes 
them  more  possible.  The  point  is  that 
these  groups  should  not  be  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  cliques  that  array  themselves 
jigainst  each  other  and  contend  that 
their  ideals  and  interests  —  and  only 
theirs  —  are  the  right  ones.  Rather, 
there  shotild  be  an  interplay  of  inter¬ 
ests  and  an  attempt  to  interpret  the 
signihcance  of  all  interests  for  the 
group  welfare.  In  other  words,  com¬ 
mon  interests  of  small  groups  shotild 
continuously  lie  examined  in  terms  of 
their  contribution  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  larger  whole.  When  this 
is  done,  greater  provisions  are  made 
for  the  participation  of  every  individ¬ 
ual  in  the  improvement  and  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  society. 

The  doctrine  of  the  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  individual  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  identified  with  the  American 
tradition  of  democracy.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  however,  the  acceptance  of  this  lie- 
lief  has  served  as  justification  for 
rather  dubious  practices.  As  voiced, 
particularly  during  the  Jeffersonian 
period,  the  doctrine  of  individualism 
ran  rampant  as  a  theory  of  unre¬ 
strained  individualism.  “I’ll  take  all 
I  can  and  the  devil  take  the  hinder- 
most”  seemed  to  be  the  slogan  of  the 
day.  Even  now,  w’e  are  not  rid  of  this 
malady  of  “cut-throat”  competition. 
This  idea,  how’ever,  is  not  consistent 
with  the  democratic  ideal. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  point¬ 
ed  out  that  one’s  acts,  no  matter  what 
we  may  believe,  have  very  definite  re¬ 
percussions  in  the  lives  and  activities 
of  others.  So,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  there  is  an  interdependence  in  the 
performance  of  individual  acts.  This 
is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  in- 

R  Alberty,  op.  cU..  p.  392. 


dividuality  is  achieved  not  outside  of 
relationships  with  others  but  in  rela¬ 
tionships  with  others. 

The  development  of  the  uniqueness 
of  individuality,  in  the  second  place, 
implies  the  development  of  personal¬ 
ity.  Personality,  in  turn,  is  derived 
from  a  social  situation.  It  is  nurtured 
through  the  attempts  of  the  individual 
to  make  consistent  adjustments  to  life 
situations.  As  Alberty  so  excellently 
.‘•urns  it  up: 

“  ...  in  asserting  that  the  individual 
is  to  be  regarded  as  unique,  more  is 
meant  than  the  mere  assertion  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences.  It  interprets  democ¬ 
racy  as  cherishing  these  differences  for 
the  contributions  which  they  can  make 
to  our  common  life,  and  to  the  enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  joy  of  living  which  comes 
through  the  full  development  of  per¬ 
sonal  potentialities  .  .  .  when  we  assert 
that  the  individual  possesses  worth  per 
se,  as  opposed  to  the  possession  of  mere 
value,  as,  for  example,  a  horse  as  a  beast 
of  burden,  we  are  asserting  an  impor¬ 
tant  principle  of  dealing  with  people. 
If  the  individual  is  held  to  possess  worth 
per  se,  his  personality  is  not  to  be  vio¬ 
lated.  He  is  not  to  be  exploited  for  the 
gain  of  others.  To  assert  that  personal¬ 
ity  grows  as  the  individual  shares  in 
common  ends  and  purposes  is  merely  to 
express  our  faith  that  democracy  as  a 
form  of  social  organization  is  the  best 
means  of  giving  full  recognition  to  the 
doctrine  of  intrinsic  worth.”" 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that 
these  elements  of  a  democracy,  which 
have  been  enunciated  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  are  not  isolated  and  dis¬ 
crete.  They  function  tf^ether  to  give 
unity  and  direction  to  the  continuous 
development  of  a  democratic  society. 
Thus,  it  is  evident  why  Bode  defines 
democracy  as  “  .  .  .a  social  organiza¬ 
tion  that  aims  to  promote  cooperation 
among  its  members  and  with  other 
groups  on  the  basis  of  the  mutual  rec- 
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ogiiition  of  interests.”"  Furthermore, 
a  democracy  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  must  subject  itself  to  a  constant 
nM'xamination  in  order  to  fulfill  its 
function  as  a  d\Tianiic,  functional,  so¬ 
cial  unit  which  brings  about  the  com¬ 
plete  development,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  personalities  of  those  individ¬ 
uals  who  constitute  its  membership. 

Up  to  this  j>oint,  we  have  l)eon  con- 
w-rned  wdth  the  endeavor  to  define 
more  clearly  the  democratic  concept. 
It  remains  now  to  indicate  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  concept  for  the  school. 
There  is  the  tacit  assumption,  on  the 
part  of  all,  that  the  school,  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  should  dedicate  itself  to  further¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  a  democratic  soci¬ 
ety.  This  is  well  and  good,  but  is  the 
school  actually  functioning  in  accord 
with  such  a  program  ?  Due  c^ausc  for 
alarm  is  occasioned  upon  closer  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  situation. 

Most  schools  are  satisfied  that  they 
have  done  their  job  well  when  they 
offer  courses  in  citizenship,  democracy. 
United  States  History  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  like.  Wliat  they  fail 
to  see  is  that  they  arc  compartmental¬ 
izing  the  concept  of  democracy  and 
simply  teaching  it  as  a  .separate  item 
in  the  curriculum.  This  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  thesis  that  democracy 
is  a  “way  of  life.”  If  the  school  is 
to  ser\’e  a  democratic  society  it  must 
do  so  not  by  teaching  precepts  of  de¬ 
mocracy  but  by  allowing  its  pupils  to 
actually  en/fage  in  democratic  living. 
This  means,  then,  that  the  achool  mast 
provide  a  challenging  situation  for  the 
student  in  v'hich  he  will  be  compelled 
to  think  through  criticaJly  those  prob¬ 
lems  whieh  arise  during  the  course  of 
the  school  activities.  To  carry  this 
idea  further,  the  planning  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  program  of  the  school  should 


be  a  joint  venture  of  the  teacher  and 
pupil  —  but  always  in  terms  of  the 
democratic  ideal.  Moreover,  we  must 
not  permit  ourselves  to  be  carried  too 
far  afield  by  the  implications  of  the 
intere.st  doctrine.  WTiimsical  interests 
should  not  Ik*  tolerated  in  the  demo- 
<-ratic  school.  Interests  must  always 
lx*  appraised  in  terms  of  their  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  democratic  ideal. 

One  writer,^  in  a  rcc(‘nt  exposition 
of  the  democratic  concept,  has  de- 
s<*ril)ed  the  democratic  school  in  this 
manner : 

“The  democratic  school,  in  brief,  is 
an  institution  which  aims  to  promote 
the  idea  of  ‘free  and  equal’  by  taking 
proper  amount  of  individual  differences 
and  by  reliance  on  the  principle  of  com¬ 
munity  living.  It  is  an  artificial  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  spring 
up  naturally,  but  is  created  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  purpose.  This  distinctive  institu¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  both  because  the  life 
outside  of  the  school  is  too  complex  to 
be  understood  without  some  kind  of  sim- 
()]ification  and  reorganization,  and  also 
because  this  outside  life  is  very  far  from 
being  an  ideal  democratic  social  order. 
On  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  promote 
many  l)eliefs  and  attitudes  which  are  es¬ 
sentially  undemocratic  or  anti-democrat- 
ic.  The  materials  of  the  school  are 
drawn  from  the  surrounding  environ¬ 
ment;  the  organization  of  these  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  procedures  of  the  school 
are  designed  with  reference  l)oth  to  the 
discover>’  and  exploitation  of  individual 
capacity  and  to  a  continuou.sly  deepen¬ 
ing  sense  of  meml)ership  in  the  social 
order.  These  two  elements  are  indis¬ 
pensable  in  an  educational  application 
of  the  democratic  doctrine  that  men  are 
created  free  and  equal.” 

There  is  yet  another  issue  involved 
in  the  relating  of  the  democratic  con¬ 
cept  to  the  task  of  the  school.  Dewey, 
in  rather  forceful  language,  phrases 
the  problem  thus: 


S  Boyd  H.  Bode.  “Modern  Educational  Theories.”  New  York.  Maomlllan  Co..  ISU.  »  M- 
7  Bode.  “Democracy  As  a  W’ay  of  Dife,”  New  York.  Macmillan  Co..  1M7.  pp.  S*-». 
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“  .  .  there  U  as  yet  little  consensus 

of  opinion  as  to  arhat  the  schools  can  do 
in  relation  to  the  forces  of  social  chanjje 
,nd  how  they  should  do  it.  There  are 
those  who  assert  in  effect  that  the  schools 
must  simply  reflect  social  changes  that 
have  already  occurred,  as  best  they  may. 
Some  would  go  so  far  as  to  make  the 
work  of  schools  virtually  parasitic. 
Others  hold  that  the  schools  should  take 
an  active  part  in  directing  social  change, 
and  share  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
social  order.  Even  among  the  latter 
there  is,  however,  marked  difference  of 
attitude.  Some  think  the  schools  should 
assume  this  directive  role  by  means  of 
indoctrination;  others  oppose  this  meth¬ 
od.  Even  if  there  were  more  unity  of 
thought  than  exists,  there  would  still  he 
the  practical  problem  of  overcoming  in- 
►titutional  inertia  so  as  to  realize  in  fact 
an  agreed-upon  program.”* 

The  issue,  in  brief,  is  whether  the 
school  should,  through  its  program, 
endeavor  to  maintain  the  statm  quo  or 
participate  actively  in  the  progressive 
reconstruction  of  society. 

There  is  no  alternative,  it  seems  to 
the  writer,  when  one  is  confronted 
with  the  issue  —  if  a  democratic  soci¬ 
ety  is  the  end  in  view.  A  fundamen¬ 
tal  tenet  of  the  democratic  concept,  as 
implied  in  foregoing  statements,  is  the 
continuous  reconstruction  and  pro¬ 
gressive  improvement  of  society.  This 
principle  is  negated  by  any  attempt  to 
n*8ist  needed  changes.  In  fact,  Dewey 
explains  the  whole  issue  away  in  a 
rather  interesting  fashion : 

“One  factor  inherent  in  the  situation 
is  that  schools  do  follow,  and  reflect  the 
social  ‘order’  that  exists.  I  do  not  make 
this  statement  as  a  grudging  admission, 
nor  yet  in  order  to  argue  that  they 
should  not  do  so.  I  make  it  rather  as 
a  statement  of  a  conditioning  factor 
which  supports  the  conclusion  that 
schools  thereby  do  take  part  in  the  deter¬ 


mination  of  a  future  social  order;  and 
that,  acconlingly,  the  problem  is  not 
whether  the  schools  should  participate 
in  the  production  of  a  future  society 
(since  they  do  so  anyway)  but  whether 
they  should  do  it  blindly  and  irrespon¬ 
sibly  or  with  the  maximum  possible  of 
courageous  intelligence  and  responsi¬ 
bility.”* 

Xot  content  with  this  declaration, 
Dew'ey  goes  ahead  to  justify  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  manner: 

“The  grounds  that  lead  me  to  make 
this  statement  are  as  follows:  The  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  society,  which  the  schools  re¬ 
flect,  is  not  somewhat  fixed  and  uniform. 
The  idea  that  such  is  the  case  is  a  self- 
imposed  hallucination.  Social  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  only  in  process  of  change, 
but  the  changes  going  on  are  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  so  different  as  to  produce 
social  confusion  and  conflict.  There  is 
no  single  and  clear-cut  pattern  that  per¬ 
vades  and  holds  together  in  a  unified 
way  the  social  conditions  and  forces  that 
o|)erate.  .  .  .  The  plaint  of  the  conser¬ 
vative  about  the  imperiling  of  old  and 
lime-trie<l  values  and  truths,  and  Uie 
e  fforts  of  reactionaries  to  stem  the  tide 
of  changes  that  occur,  are  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence,  if  evidence  be  needed  to  the  con¬ 
trary.”*® 

Pressing  his  point  to  even  greater 
advantage.  Dr.  Dewey  continues: 

“Do  those  who  hold  the  idea  that  the 
schools  should  not  attempt  to  give  di¬ 
rection  to  social  change  accept  compla¬ 
cently  the  confusion  that  exists,  l>ecau8e 
the  schools  have  followed  in  the  track  of 
one  social  change  after  another?  They 
certainly  do  not,  although  the  logic  of 
their  position  demands  it.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  severe  critics  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  education.  They  are  as  a 
rule  opposed  to  the  studies  called  mod¬ 
ern  and  the  methods  called  progressive. 
They  tend  to  favor  return  to  older  types 
of  studies  and  to  strenuous  “disciplin¬ 
ary”  methods.  What  does  this  attitude 


^John  D«w«jr,  “Rducation  and  Social  Changa,’'  "The  Social  FVontler,"  vol.  S.  May.  1M7, 
10  Dewey,  op.  cit.,  p.  285. 
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mean  ?  Does  it  not  show  that  its  advo¬ 
cates  in  reality  adopt  the  position  that 
the  schools  can  do  something  to  affect 
positively  and  constructively  social  con¬ 
ditions?  For  they  hold  in  effect  that 
the  school  should  discriminate  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  social  forces  that  jday  upon 
it;  that  instead  of  accepting  the  latter 
in  ioio,  education  should  selecd  and  or¬ 
ganize  in  a  given  direction.  .  .  .  What 
they  are  really  doing  wlien  they  deny 
directive  social  effect  to  education  is  to 
express  their  opposition  to  some  of  the 
directions  social  change  is  actually  tak¬ 
ing,  and  their  choice  of  other  social 
forces  as  those  with  which  education 
should  throw  in  its  lot  so  as  to  promote 
as  far  as  may  he  their  victory  in  the 
strife  of  forces.  They  are  conservatives 
in  education  hec’ause  they  are  socially 
conservative  and  vice-versa.”’* 

Tt  appears,  then,  that  the  complaint 
of  reactionaries  that  indoctrination  is 
a  foe  to  democraev  is  a  “red  herring” 
draf]^ed  across  the  trail  of  progress. 
For,  their  |)olicy  of  laissez-faire  is  just 
as  truly  an  evidence  of  indoctrination 
as  any  studied  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  existent  social  order. 

This  brings  us  hack  once  more  to 
the  point  that  the  task  of  the  school 
in  a  democracy  is  to  clarify  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  application  of  the  concept  of 

11  Dewey,  op.  clt.,  p.  236. 

12  Bode,  op.  clt.,  p.  118. 


democracy  to  everyday  life  situationi. 
We  might  as  well  face  the  fact  that 
this  can  neither  be  done  blindly  nor 
under  fortuitous  circumstances,  De- 
iiHicracy  must  be  more  than  a  vague 
verbalism  on  the  lips  of  those  who  en¬ 
gage  in  the  work  of  the  school.  In- 
deed,  it  mii.st  In'  distinctive  of  life 
which  is  not  only  clearly  expressed  in 
the  program  of  the  school  but  also 
fleliherafely  effected  through  the  acti¬ 
vities  which  are  carried  on  in  the 
s<*hool. 

The  democratic  school  makes  itself 
vulnerable  to  its  enemies  when  it  na¬ 
ively  proclaims  that  democracy  is  tol¬ 
erant  of  all  other  views.  This  is  only 
a  half-truth.  Deniocracy  may  not  be 
intolerant  of  other  view’s  but  it  should 
insist  upon  its  program  as  the  way  of 
life  suitable  to  American  society.  As 
l>ode  expresst's  it :  “Dimiocracy  must 
enter  the  lists,  not  as  a  svmbol  of 
vague  humanitarianism,  or  of  a  cum- 
Itersome  parliamentarian  procedure, 
but  as  a  distinctive  way  of  life.”’®  A 
democratic  school  will  justify  its  ex- 
i.-^tence  only  in  the  degree  which  it  of¬ 
fers  a  favorable  environment  for  com- 
nmnitv  living. 
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IT  is  generally  admitted  that  growth 
in  financial  circles  depends  upon  a 
proper  balance  between  our  assets 
and  liabilities.  This,  however,  is  no 
more  true  than  that  growth  in  charac¬ 
ter  among  children  deixuids  upon  a 
balance  between  the  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties  in  their  environment.  Often  times 
we  thoughtlessly  wish  for  an  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  there  are  no  hazards 
but  in  truth  we  do  not.  Great  athletic 
teams  are  not  developed  by  meeting 
teams  of  inferior  ability.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  child  is  developed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  experiences  he  receives 
from  his  environment  and  is  not  inher¬ 
ited  from  some  distant  ance.<tor.  We 
must  build  our  character  and  to  do 
this  we  balance  our  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties  in  such  a  way  that  w’c  have  a 
credit  not  a  deficit.  It  is  p.sychologi- 
cally  true  that  we  “grow  in  stature 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man.”  One 
of  the  major  problems  of  childhooil 
in  which  adult  help  is  needed  is  the 
l»alancing  of  childhood’s  experiences 
so  that  a  well-rounded  character  will 


finding,  or  creating  loafing  places. 
This  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad, 
but  may  become  either  depending  up¬ 
on  the  type  and  supervision  it  receives. 
A  loafing  place  becomes  an  asset  or 
liability  depending  upon  the  effect  it 
has  upon  the  child’s  growth.  Among 
the  loafing  places  w’hieh  should  be 
listed  as  assets  are  the  better  type 
homes,  scouting  organizations,  prop¬ 
erly  supervised  Imv’s  and  girl’s 
clubs,  V.  M.  and  W.  C.  A.’s, 
churches  and  their  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  groups,  and  the  supervised  play¬ 
grounds  of  the  schools  and  similar  in¬ 
stitutions.  Unfortunately,  we  find  in 
most,  if  not  all  cities  and  rural  areas, 
loafing  places  wdiich  are  distinct  lia¬ 
bilities.  Among  them  are  the  disrepu¬ 
table  homes,  street  corner  and  back- 
alley  gangs  and  cliques,  and  the  ques¬ 
tionable  and  segregated  sections  of  the 
cities.  A  curious  child  is  certain  to 
1)0  interested  in  the  forbidden  sections. 
It  was  the  forbidden  fruit  that  tempt¬ 
ed  our  original  parents.  To  this  list 
of  liabilities,  w’^e  must  also  add  the 


result.  The  way  this  balance  is  struck  commercialized  loafing  places  w'ith 
will  determine  the  ultimate  value  of  only  poor  and  inadequate  supervision 
our  investments  in  education.  and  \vhere  profits  determine  the  activi- 

T'niversally  we  find  that  man  is,  In  this  group  are  the  pool-halls, 

and  always  has  been,  a  gregarious  ani-  1‘eer  gardens,  saloons,  tobacco  stores, 
mal.  lie  is  a  social  creature  and  s’nd  certain  types  of  news  stands,  soft- 
where  he  does  not  crave  human  asso-  drink  establishments,  and  drug  stores, 
ciations  we  label  him  with  some  for-  It  .seems  obvious  that  the  assets 
eipi  sounding  name  which  means  he  among  the  loafing  places  shoubl  re- 
is  fanatic,  insane,  or  at  least  peculiar,  reive  the  support  of  every  parent. 
This  being  true,  we  need  not  be  sur-  minister,  and  teacher.  It  is  not  so 
prised  when  w’e  see  children  seeking,  obvious  what  is  the  projier  course  to 
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pursue  towards  the  liabilities.  We 
may  outlaw  the  places  and  people  who 
traffic  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  <le- 
fenseless  children;  or  we  might  insti¬ 
tute  rigorous  supervision  and  boycott 
whore  advisable;  but  in  either  case  the 
effectiveness  depends  upon  the  unity 
and  persistency  of  the  good  people  who 
want  children  to  have  a  decent  chance. 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  unity 
and  persistency  is  not  easily  obtain¬ 
able.  Experience  has  also  shown  that 
those  whom  we  find  making  profits 
from  their  nefarious  businesses  are 
ever  alert  to  strengthen  the  gains  they 
have  made.  From  the  standpoint  of 
dollars  and  cents  it  is  a  good  business 
l*ecause  the  immaturity  of  the  child 
makes  him  an  easy  victim.  His  sales 
resistance  has  not  yet  been  built  up. 
In  addition  to  this  there  seems  to  bo 
an  endless  supply  of  fresh  pro.spects 
to  consume  the  products.  T’robably  the 
U^st  plan  available  is  a  united  attack 
by  churchmen,  parents,  and  teachers, 
not  so  much  on  the  businesses,  as 
u[M)n  the  tnlucation  of  the  children. 
They  must  be  trained  to  see  the  w'orth- 
whileness  of  the  better  amusements 
and  the  dangers  of  the  hazardous  loaf¬ 
ing  places.  However,  we  must  not  be 
so  shortsighted  as  to  believe  that  we 
may  avoid  legal  restrictions,  rigorous 
supervision,  or  even  prohibition  of  the 
businesses  which  will  not  be  controlled 
for  the  social  good.  As  long  as  a 
growth  hazard  exists  the  fighting  in¬ 
stincts  of  all  lovers  of  childhood  should 
be  challenged. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  child’s 
community  is  vastly  larger  now  than 
in  our  day.  We  were  bounded  by  the 
“horse  and  buggy”  whereas  our  chil¬ 
dren  are  limited  by  high-powered  mo- 
tor-driven  vehicles  in  which  the  “sky 


is  the  limit.”  It  is  asinine  for  ua  to 
clamor  for  the  “good  old  days”  or  to 
complain  about  the  machines.  We 
are  not  going  back  to  the  ox-cart  mode 
of  living.  Our  job  is  to  make  assets 
t>f  the  machines.  The  youth  of  todsv 
are  not  depraved.  They  are  very 
much  as  we  were.  We  got  our  thrilU 
and  they  are  getting  theirs.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  w’c  were  l>ounded  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  consciousness  and  a  personal  con¬ 
science  which  helped  us  make  assets 
and  liabilities  balance.  Modern  vouth 
has  found  an  environment  which  we 
made  for  them  that  is  tilled  with  more 
chances  for  missteps. 

Hut  loafing  places  are  not  the  only 
liabilities  of  childhood.  Reading  ha^ 
its  may  enrich  or  bankrupt  their  lives, 
flood  poetry,  fiction,  biographies,  mag¬ 
azines,  and  newspapers  have  distinct 
value  to  the  child.  Yet  the  best  ef¬ 
forts  of  parents,  teachers,  and  church¬ 
men  will  be  nullified  if  some  moral 
moron  in  the  community  is  permitted 
fo  give,  sell,  or  loan,  a  risque  book, 
magazine,  or  picture  to  the  curious 
and  awakening  child.  A  casual  obser-  i 
vation  of  the  news  stands  will  give  I 
ample  proof  that  there  is  an  abundance  1 
of  filth  available.  If  the  sale  of  these 
were  limited  to  adults  it  would  not  be 
so  bad  but  close  study  will  indicate 
that  juniors  as  well  as  adults  are  read¬ 
ers  of  them.  The  laws  do  not  afford 
protection  as  anyone  can  verify  by 
counting  the  minors  who  are  smoking 
cigarettes.  Laws  designed  for  juve¬ 
nile  protection  are  given  no  more  re¬ 
spect  than  traffic  regulations. 

Then,  too,  one  must  not  overlocdt  the 
child’s  amusements.  He  is  a  realist 
and  never  bothers  to  discount  the 
bizarre  from  the  real ;  or  the  good  from 
the  bad.  Questionable  shows,  radio 
programs,  and  sensuous  musical  num- 
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beri  may  undermine  all  the  good  got¬ 
ten  from  the  better  shows,  educational 
radio  programs,  and  worthwhile  musi¬ 
cal  numbers.  When  it  can  be  shown 
that  three  out  of  every  four  pictures 
have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  children 
and  that  children  under  twenty-one 
conatitute  thirty-seven  percent  of  the 
iheatre^rs  it  seems  high  time  that 
we  take  cognizance  of  this  liability  and 
convert  it  into  an  asset. 

Space  will  not  warrant  a  complete 
discussion  of  all  assets  and  liabilities 
but  a  few  suggestions  may  be  made  to 
guide  our  thinking.  The  child  is  also 
a  hero  worshipper  and  among  his  he¬ 
roes  are  parents,  teachers,  scout  lead¬ 
ers,  athletes  and  countless  others.  If 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  see  our  idols  fall 
it  must  be  doubly  so  for  children. 
What  goes  on  in  the  child’s  mind  when 
mother  tells  the  maid  to  inform  a 
caller  she  is  not  home?  Of  course, 
you  know,  the  maid  knows,  and  the 
caller  knows  that  you  mean  that  you 
are  not  receiving  callers,  but  the  child 
hears  you  say  that  you  are  not  home 
and  he  knows  that  you  are.  It  seems 
justification  to  him  to  falsify  when  it 
is  advantageous.  What  happens  when 
the  boy  hears  his  father  boast  of  “put¬ 
ting  over  a  slick  one”  on  a  competitor, 
or  sees  him  refuse  to  vote  or  do  jury 
duty?  Does  it  not  place  the  idea  in 
the  child’s  mind  that  shady  business 
practice  is  all  right  and  that  duties 
of  citizenship  rest  lightly  on  the  really 
big  people  ?  The  prevalence  of  crime 
pictures,  and  the  lurid  sex  and  crime 
stories  and  news  accounts  have  made 
outlaw,  crime,  and  gangster  games 
popular  among  children.  No  one 
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knows  the  warping  effect  on  the  child’s 
character  that  results  from  these.  The 
type  of  teaching  in  Germany  and 
France  largely  accounted  for  the 
World  War.  The  dictators  in  Europe 
know  this  and  have  commandeered  the 
schools  for  their  program.  The  little 
things  of  today  bulk  large  in  the  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  child  who  tomorrow  will 
be  an  adult. 

But  parents  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  have  a  responsibility  in  develop¬ 
ing  children’s,  character.  Teachers 
often  chaff  under  the  restrictions  which 
are  placed  upon  their  private  life,  and 
.-ome  of  the  restrictions  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  public  are  absurd.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  teachers  were  able  to  obtain 
considerable  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence,  not  so  much  because  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  liberalism  but  because  of  a  short¬ 
age  of  teachers.  It  might  be  well  to 
caution  them  that  if  this  new  freedom 
is  to  be  retained  extreme  care  must 
be  exercised.  With  increasing  num- 
l)ers  of  capable  and  well-prepared 
teachers  character  is  again  asserting 
itself  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
Many  of  us  are  personally  glad  to  see 
this.  There  are  a  number  of  noble 
callings  but  none  that  exceeds  that  of 
a  parent  or  teacher.  Those  who  use 
these  titles  must  acknowledge  and  live 
lip  to  the  high  standards  of  the  call¬ 
ing.  Two  things  stand  out  as  essen¬ 
tial.  We  must  conduct  our  affairs  so 
that  they  will  be  helpful  and  we  must 
be  alert  to  the  hazards  in  our  commu¬ 
nity  for  child  growth.  Stated  another 
w’ay,  we  must  strengthen  the  child’s 
assets  and  convert,  or  remove,  his  lia¬ 
bilities. 
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AILY  the  community  asks  the 
school  to  train  our  young  people 
in  the  ideals  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy,  so  that  they  may  detect  the 
fallacies  in  the  various  “isms”  offered 
today  as  universal  panaceas  to  a  be¬ 
wildered  world.  Daily  the  schools  are 
meeting  this  challenge  and  performing 
iheir  task  willingly  and  well.  Why, 
then,  does  the  oommunity  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  constantly  to  reiterate  its  chal¬ 
lenge  and  why  does  the  school  go  on 
assuring  and  reassuring  a  justly  anx¬ 
ious  citizenry  with  comparatively  neg¬ 
ligible  effect? 

The  average  citizen  of  today  influ¬ 
enced,  in  varying  degrees,  by  an  un¬ 
precedented  mass  doubt  and  fear,  not 
merely  for  the  present  but  rather  for 
a  possibly  more  intolerable  future  for 
his  children,  requires,  nay,  is  entitled, 
to  something  more  than  mere  verbal 
assurance  on  the  part  of  the  educator 
as  to  the  excellence  of  the  teaching  bt*- 
hind  the  closed  door  of  the  classroom. 
He  is  entitled  to  the  direct  testimony 
of  the  future  citizen,  himself,  and  to 
the  proof  of  the  modern  progressive 
principle,  which  loudly  maintains  that 
education  can  only  do  for  the  student, 
what  it  is  permitted  to  do  through  him. 

Let  a  group  of  this  same  future  citi¬ 
zenry,  for  whose  fate  such  fears  are 
entertained,  —  let  a  group  of  keimly 
alert  high-school  Seniors  appear  before 
various  adult  gatherings,  individually, 
in  groups,  on  the  public  platform,  over 
the  air  and  particularly  in  that  type 
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of  public  discussion, — the  symposium 
the  panel,  the  forum, — that  permits  of 
audience  participation,  and  even  the 
most  depressed  adult  memlnT  will  not 
fail  to  lie  inoculated  with  the  vitality, 
the  optimism,  the  idealism  of  these 
young  people.  AdiHiuately  prepared, 
they  can  be  relied  upon  to  pierce, 
without  (piestion,  the  mass  accumula¬ 
tion  of  adult  misgivings  for  the  future. 
Such  a  group  of  speakers,  termed  the 
High-school  Speakers’  Bureau,  intelli¬ 
gently  instructed,  guided  and  inspired, 
will  enable  the  school  to  answer,  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  the  oft-repeated  com¬ 
munity  challenge  as  to  the  counteract¬ 
ing  of  foreign  ideology  on  the  part  of 
the  scIkhAs  and  the  inculcating  of 
the  true  principles  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy. 

“What  kind  of  America  do  we  as 
high-school  students  want  ?”  “What  is 
America’s  place  in  the  international 
.scene?”  “What  has  the  United  States 
the  right  to  expect  of  me  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ?”  These  are  some  of  the  more 
general  topics,  that  find  favor  with 
adult  audiences.  Subjects  like  these 
are  a.ssigned  for  general  classroom 
work  and  after  intensive  study  are 
prepared  in  program  form  for  public 
performance  in  accordance  with  com¬ 
munity  requests. 

The  High-school  Speakers’  Bureau 
has  for  many  years  liecii  an  important 
factor  in  many  of  our  metropolitan 
high  schools.  Today,  it  is  to  l>e  rec¬ 
ommended  as  an  essential  part  of  ev- 
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ery  high  school.  The  modern  bureau 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  old  type 
established  years  ago  for  the  purpo^ 
of  providing  students  registered  in 
public  speaking  classes,  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  try  out  their  oratorical 
skill  on  their  s^-mpathetic  and  loug- 
suffering  elders.  The  bureau  today 
has  outgrown  this  initial  purpose  and 
discarded  its  narrow,  personal  objec¬ 
tive  for  one,  not  only  local,  but  na¬ 
tional  and  even  international  in  scope. 
Today  there  is  no  question,  it  is  to  be 
liof)ed.  of  a  long-suffering  public,  since 
only  those  who  are  truly  qualified  are 
permitted  to  appear.  A  student  auto¬ 
matically  joins  the  bureau  as  soon  as 
he  completes  his  first  community  as¬ 
signment,  an  assignment  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  only  after  consistently  e.xcellent 
classroom  work  in  the  public  speaking 
course.  In  the  Berkeley  High  School, 
for  example,  with  two  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  registered  in  Public  Speaking, 
fifty  to  fifty-five  will  qualify  for  the 
Sfwakers’  Bureau  each  semester. 

Whereas  the  bureau  is  listed  as  an 
extra-curricular  activity,  it  must,  of 
nec(‘S8ity,  include  at  all  times  the  most 
strenuous  kind  of  classroom  work. 
The  teacher  should  be  inconspicuous- 
iiess  |)er8onified  at  public  gatherings. 
When  he  has  as  many  as  one  hundred 
five  organizations  to  program  in  a 
single  semester,  he  even  learns  to  l)e 


conspicuous  by  his  absence,  when  pro¬ 
grams  fall  due,  leaving  the  entire  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  students.  This 
necessarily  entails  on  the  part  of  edu¬ 
cators  undertaking  this  type  of  work, 
a  consecration  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
teaching.  It  means  more  than  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  single  life  situation.  It 
means  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  life 
principles  that  govern  all  situations, 
for  here  is  situation  after  situation 
calling  for  accuracy  of  information, 
eleaniess  of  thinking,  soundness  of 
ethics,  sv^mpathetic  understanding,  bal¬ 
ance,  poise  and  power.  It  sounds  like 
an  ambitious  undertaking  but  if  it 
means  that  adults  will  be  encouraged 
to  take  up  their  burdens  with  renewed 
zest,  knowing  that  they  are  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  group  of  young  people, 
mentally  alert,  emotionally  stable  and 
physically  energetic,  it  will  more  than 
have  justified  the  effort. 

Understanding  is,  after  all,  the 
greatest  need  in  the  world  today.  The 
Speakers’  Bureau  is  playing  its  part 
in  helping  the  community  to  under¬ 
stand  the  school  and  helping  the  school 
to  understand  the  community  and 
greatest  of  all,  it  is  helping  the  stu¬ 
dent,  in  these  diflScult  days  of  shift¬ 
ing  values,  to  understand  him.self  and 
his  relation,  not  alone  to  his  school 
and  his  community,  but  to  his  coun¬ 
try  and  to  all  mankind. 
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The  United  States  Indian  school 
service  has  always  been  faced  to 
some  extent  with  the  interesting, 
but  by  no  means  unique  problem  of 
adapting  a  standard  English  educa¬ 
tion  to  groups  of  non-English-speak¬ 
ing  children.  There  are,  to  Ix'  sure 
far  fewer  such  than  there  were  fifty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago.  For  many 
of  Indian  ancestry,  English  is  now 
the  mother  tongue  and  the  only  one 
spoken  in  the  home.  In  the  scholasti¬ 
cally  neglected  Southwest,  however, 
this  is  not  yet  the  case,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  Spanish-speaking  groups  in 
the  same  states,  and  of  Poles  and 
others  in  Eastern  states  with  a  large 
foreign  population. 

Pioneer  workers  in  this  field  will 
si  riously  question  a  statement  recently 
sent  out  by  the  Indian  Office,  to  the 
effect  that  English  has  been  forced  un¬ 
willingly  upon  Indians  by  their  “op¬ 
pressors.”  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  all  of  them  who  pos8esse<l  in  any 
degree  an  intelligent  grasp  of  their 
situation,  say  fifty  years  ago,  were  at 
least  as  anxious  to  learn  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  country  as  Euro¬ 
pean  immigrants  have  been.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  our  public  schools  have  been 
immensely  helpful  to  the  latter,  tend¬ 
ing  toward  full  assimilation  in  the 
second  or  third  generation,  while  the 
matter  of  conserving  the  languages 
and  cultures  of  the  countries  from 
which  they  came  has  been  left  entirely 
with  themselves. 

According  to  Chief  Stirling  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  there 


were  among  the  tribes  north  of  Mexi¬ 
co  some  fifty  totally  unrelated  lin¬ 
guistic  stocks  and  well  over  600  dia- 
h-cts  unintelligible  to  one  another. 
Since  most  of  these  are  now  spoken 
by  a  mere  handful  of  individuals,  and 
many  are  entirely  lost,  the  question  of 
their  preservation  would  seem  to  be 
largely  academic.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  largest  present-day  tribe,  the 
Xavajos,  only  thost*  who  anticipate 
their  strict  segregation  for  a  long  j)e- 
rio<l  to  come  can  regard  their  expres¬ 
sive  but  totally  unliterary  speech,  un¬ 
derstood  by  very  few  of  their  Indian 
neighbors,  to  say  nothing  of  non-In¬ 
dians,  as  of  equal  value  to  the  rising 
generation  with  the  language  of  the 
great  body  of  Americans.  In  a  word, 
the  object  of  speech  is  to  facilitate 
communication,  and  it  is  to  the  fact 
of  small  groups  of  aborigines  isolated 
from  one  another,  and  usually  mutual¬ 
ly  hostile,  that  we  must  attribute  the 
former  Babel  of  tongues  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States. 

“Few,  if  any,  of  our  teachers,”  say 
the  educational  experts  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Indian  Office,  “know  how  to  be¬ 
gin  to  teach  English  to  a  non-English- 
speaking  individual  or  group.”  Can 
it  be  that  this  art,  the  first  to  be 
b'arned  by  the  teachers  at  Hampton, 
Carlisle,  and  other  pioneer  Indian 
schools,  is  so  far  neglected  by  college 
graduates  now  in  the  service,  who  re 
gard  themselves  as  having  progressed 
far  beyond  those  early  beginnings! 

We  found  the  most  effective  way  to 
gain  easy,  colloquial  use  of  a  foreign 
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tongue  is  to  follow  closely  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  a  young  child  learning  to 
gpeak.  Beginning  without  a  single 
syllable  at  command,  he  is  able  in  an 
amaaingly  short  time  to  connect  a  con¬ 
cept  with  the  appropriate  sound,  to 
articulate,  and  to  correct  his  own  er¬ 
rors,  and  by  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years  has  usually  acquired  an  adequate 
vocabulary.  At  the  same  time  he 
learns  to  “think”  in  the  tongue  he  is 
mastering,  by  which  we  mean  that  the 
word  he  wants  occurs  to  him  natural¬ 
ly,  since  much  of  our  thinking  is  a 
procession  of  mental  images  independ¬ 
ent  of  speech. 

Many  of  us  have  discovered  for  our¬ 
selves  that  a  period  of  living  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  who  speak  only  French,  (Jerman, 
or  whatever  language  we  wish  to  ac¬ 
quire,  of  being  practically  inhibited 
from  current  use  of  the  mother 
tongue,  is  a  method  infinitely  8up<“rior 
to  any  other.  Learning  as  the  child 
learns,  the  marriage  of  sound  and 
concept  becomes  almost  or  quite  as  per¬ 
fect  as  in  the  original  instance,  and 
we  soon  begin  to  “think”  in  the  more 
lecently  acquired  idiom.  Exactly  this 
method  was  pursued  in  pioneer  Indian 
schools.  The  required  use  of  English 
in  free  time,  at  meals,  and  at  work, 
as  well  as  in  the  classroom,  w’as  a  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  it,  and  by  no  means  a 
piece  of  gratuitous  cruelty,  as  some¬ 
times  implied  by  critics  of  the  earlier 
.system.  Nor  was  there  any  desire  or 
intention  to  “stamp  out”  the  mother 
tongue  if  the  pupil  wished  to  retain 
it,  as  most  of  them  did.  That  bi-lin- 
gualism  may  be  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  is  no  new  or  epoch-making  dis¬ 
covery  1 

It  may  be  ejected  that  the  visible 
and  andible  association  of  object  or 


picture  or  action  with  the  appropriate 
vocable  will  not  apply  to  abstractions. 
However,  we  have  only  to  watch  the 
child  learning  to  speak  for  the  first 
time  in  order  to  observe  how  readily 
he  grasps  the  idea  of  size,  of  color, 

(  f  goodness,  badness,  and  many  far 
more  difficult,  abstract  qualities.  His 
method  is  one  of  comparison,  of  syn¬ 
thesis  and  sometimes,  it  would  seem, 
of  sheer  intuition !  It  is  true  that  the 
use  of  a  w’ord  or  two  in  a  tongue  al¬ 
ready  familiar  may  prove  a  short  cut 
to  understanding,  but  at  the  risk  of 
obtruding  a  foreign  sound  betw(*en 
word  and  concept,  and  so  interrupting 
the  process.  The  habit  of  mentally 
“translating”  from  one  language  into 
another  —  a  habit  eertainly  fostered 
by  the  simultaneous  use  of  two  while 
learning — is  recognized  by  the  Indian 
Office  as  “slow,  cumbersome,  and  li¬ 
able  to  inaccuracies.”  The  defective 
mastery  of  English  noted  among  many 
adult  Indians  may  be  attributed  in 
part  to  insufficient  schooling,  but  much 
jnore  to  segregation  u{)on  Indian  res¬ 
ervations. 

One  other  point.  While  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  American  Indian  dialects 
were  grammatically  complete,  and 
jwssessed  vocabularies  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  primitive  existence,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  for  thousands  of 
objects  and  concepts  familiar  to  mod¬ 
ern  life  they  had  no  word  at  all.  This 
has  frequently  compelled  the  invention 
of  a  word,  or  the  arbitrary  extension 
of  its  original  meaning.  When  the 
first  missionaries  translated  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  the  Dakota  tongue,  it  was 
soon  found  that  even  such  familiar 
terms  as  “heaven”  and  “hell”  had  no 
c-quivalent  in  Sioux  —  any  more  than 
had  the  words  “oyster,”  “ice-cream” 
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or  “apple-pie,”  all  of  which  must  be 
described  in  roundabout  fashion!  A 
similar  difficulty  was  lately  encoun¬ 
tered  when  it  was  desired  to  circulate 
the  so-called  “Indian  Re-Organization 
Act”  in  the  Sioux  idiom,  in  w’hich 
legal  terms  were  of  course  non-existent. 
It  is  well  known  to  students  of  the 
native  dialects  that  they  are  very  poor 
in  8\Tionym8,  and  so  must  express  the 
finer  shades  of  meaning,  if  at  all,  by 
means  of  gesture  and  of  elal)orate  8\Tn- 
Indism.  Thus  the  mental  horizon  of 
a  primitive  is  immensely  enlarged  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  more  advanced 


speech,  even  apart  from  its  practical 
indispensability. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  will 
apply  to  other  foreign  groups  in  our 
country  w’ho  are  in  process  of  Ameri¬ 
canization.  Worth  noting  in  this  con¬ 
nection  are  the  recent  observations  of 
a  school  committeeman  in  the  city  of 
("hicopee,  ^lassachusetts,  where  there 
are  many  Poles.  lie  is  quoted  as  stat¬ 
ing  emphatically  that  teachers  of  the 
same  nationality  would  be  no  advan¬ 
tage,  and  that  learning  to  “think  in 
English”  is  Ijcst  accomplished  by  in¬ 
structors  who  employ  only  one  tongue. 


YPSILANTl’S  XKGUO  COMMUNITV  GUIDANCE 

COUNSELOR 
George  II.  Bennett 

Vl»SirANTI  COMMUNITY  COUNSEl>JR 


11  ROUGH  the  years  the  social 
forc(‘S  W’hich  have  concerned 
themselves  with  the  problems  of 
the  under-privileged  have,  by  sheer 
necessity,  limited  their  activity  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  metropolitan  areas, 
seldom  turning  their  attention  to  the 
small  communities  wdiich  ofttimes  pre- 
s«-nt  patterns  of  social  disorganization 
as  acute  and  as  complex  as  those  of 
major  cities.  This  is  not  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  tho.se  engaged  in  social  w’ork, 
but  rather  brings  home  the  need  for 
the  social  w’orker  to  direct  more  at- 
hntion  to  these  small  communities 
which,  as  a  result  of  the  overcrowding 
conditions  and  the  increasing  complex¬ 
ity  of  urban  life,  are  becoming  dump¬ 
ing  grounds  for  the  more  unstable  and 
migratory  individual. 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  is  such  a  com¬ 
munity.  Located  thirty  miles  west  of 
Detroit,  the  hub  of  America’s  huge 
automotive  industry,  it  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  13,000,  of  which  2,000  are 


Xegroe.s.  These  Negroes,  constituting 
a  minority  group,  find  themselves  at 
the  very  lx>ttom  of  the  economic  ladder. 
Only  a  few  of  them  can  l)e  pointed 
<Mit  as  marginal  workers.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  those  of  working  age  are  domes¬ 
tic  servants,  menials  and  unskilled  la- 
In^rers  of  one  kind  or  another.  For 
most  of  these  workers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  housing  and  living  conditions  are 
sordid  and  unhealthy.  Old  and  young 
go  alx)ut  undernourished  and  insuffi¬ 
ciently  clothed.  Poverty  and  ignorance 
are  much  in  evidence.  So  stagnant  is 
the  life  of  the  colored  neighborhood 
that  the  morale  and  morals  of  many 
families  have  been  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  and  in  many  cases 
completely  destroyed.  Consequently, 
mental  and  physical  ill-health  have 
flourished,  and  for  many  years  Ypsi¬ 
lanti  has  been  pointed  out  as  having 
one  of  the  most  dormant  Negro  com¬ 
munities  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

It  was  not  until  this  year,  and  then 
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under  a  program  set  up  by  the  Ypsi- 
lanti  Community  Counseling  Service, 
flat  an  hont'st  and  sincere  attempt 
was  made  to  uncover  the  real  tragedy 
underlying  this  community  and  racial 
pljgjjt  __the  racial  prejudice  and  seg- 
re^tion  that  close  out  many  avenues 
of  social  participation  that  could  and 
undoubtedly  would  increase  the  Ne¬ 
groes’  potential  adjusting  capacities, 
and  the  rank  indifference  and  loss  of 
ambition  within  the  ranks  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  themselves. 

It  was  in  February,  1038,  that  the 
Vpsilanti  Board  of  Kducation,  in  co- 
oi)eration  with  the  state  of  Michigan 
XYA  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
Bureau  of  Appointments  and  Oecupa- 
fional  Information,  brought  in  a  man 
teacher  from  upstate  ^lichigan  to  set 
up  and  execute  along  experimental 
lines  a  community  counseling  service, 
with  office  in  the  Ypsilanti  High 
School,  that  would  attempt  to  provide 
educational  and  vocational  guidance 
for  the  students  in  the  schools  of  the 
community  and  at  the  same  time  throw* 
open  the  doors  to  a  service  available 
for  every  j)erson  out  of  school,  young 
or  old,  who  might  W’ish  to  come  in  for 
educational  and  occupational  informa¬ 
tion  and  personal  help. 

By  the  middle  of  ^larch,  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  well  underway.  But  al¬ 
ready  had  it  become  evident  to  those 
supervising  the  work  that  no  special 
provisions  had  been  made  to  include 
measures  touching  upon  the  Negro 
life  in  the  community  and  that  such 
special  measures  were  necessary  if  all 
the  people  in  Ypsilanti  were  to  Ik* 
reached  by  the  service.  So  l>e<’ause 
dealing  wdth  the  problems  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  race  is  at  best  a  particularly  com¬ 
plex  one,  but  a  work  usually  best 
handled  by  a  competent  Negro  or 


group  of  Negroes,  a  young  Negro  grad¬ 
uate  student  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  doing  work  in  educational 
and  vocational  guidance  and  j)erson- 
nel,  w’as  asked  to  spend  a  few  hours 
each  week  in  Ypsilanti  in  order  to  get 
some  experience  in  working  with  the 
Negro  students  in  the  secondary  grades 
(administering  various  kinds  of  tests, 
interpreting  them,  interviewing,  etc.;) 
and  in  visiting  parents  and  other  older 
peoj)le  in  the  colored  neighborhood  to 
offer  his  service  in  any  w’ay  that  he 
couhl  to  be  of  some  help  to  them  with 
whatever  problems  might  be  theirs. 

By  the  end  of  that  school  year  in 
.1  une,  the  young  Negro  had  made  him¬ 
self  so  well-liked  by  the  administrative 
staff  and  the  all-w’hite  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Ypsilanti  High  School, 
and  his  work  w’ith  the  Negro  students, 
the  out-of-school  Negro  youth,  and  the 
older  Negroes  in  the  community  had 
received  such  favorable  comment  from 
prominent  memlx'rs  of  both  races  that 
an  effort  was  promi.sed  by  the  program 
supervisors  to  return  him  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  iSeptember  of  that  same  year 
to  continue  in  the  work  already  start¬ 
ed.  This  was  done,  and  in  September 
this  Negro  youth,  now  holding  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  was  in  the  unique,  full-time 
job  of  a  community  counselor,  with 
his  ow*n  office  in  the  high  school  and 
w’ith  a  program  to  carry  out  flexible 
enough  to  permit  him  to  make  what¬ 
ever  changes  he  would  come  to  think 
lK*st  in  order  to  meet  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  and  more  pressing  problems  of 
the  Negro  population  of  Ypsilanti. 

Today,  that  part  of  the  Ypsilanti 
Community  Counseling  Service  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Negroes  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  has  focused  much  attention  on 
what  has  been  found  to  be  true  in 
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many  other  comniunities  all  over  these 
I'nited  States  —  that  the  special  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  jpiidance  and  adjustment 
of  Xegroes  is  how  to  get  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  them  in  spite  of  restricted 
opportunities  because  of  racial  atti¬ 
tudes  and  prejudices. 

In  the  schools  of  the  community, 
the  Negro  counselor  has  attempted  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  through  offering  effective  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  Negro  students;  by  famil¬ 
iarizing  them  with  the  facts  of  their 
peculiar  position  in  American  life;  by 
encouraging  and  gradually  widening 
their  interests;  by  giving  to  all  those 
who  come  into  his  office  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  increasing  number  of  occu¬ 
pations,  the  training  necessary  for 
them,  and  the  opportunities  for  this 
training;  by  attempting  to  shatter 
youthful  despair  and  instill  self-confi¬ 
dence.  But  in  dealing  with  the  par¬ 
ents  of  these  same  youth  and  with 
other  older  Negroes  in  the  community 
in  a  similar  attempt  to  contribute  to 
some  solution  to  this  same  problem, 
but  especially  as  it  regards  occupa¬ 
tional  adjustment  and  employment 
opportunities,  the  counselor  has  come 
face  to  face  wdth  the  bristling  disad¬ 
vantages,  tragedy,  and  unbelievable 
strivings  that  hold  forth  as  indict¬ 
ments  against  a  racial  attitude  that 
runs  the  gamut  of  possible  human 
emotions  from  intolerance  and  un- 
touchability  to  amused  tolerance  and 
a  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  white  populace  to  take  the 
Negroes  seriously. 

It  has  been,  and  it  continues  to  be, 
a  most  difficult  task  to  counsel  these 
people,  to  provide  them  wdth  effective 
guidance,  to  help  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  themselves  and  the  possibilities  of 
doing  and  learning  which  lie  about 


them.  They  have  been  so  long  with¬ 
out  outside  help  and  dependaWe  hu¬ 
man  relationships  to  tell  them  and 
help  them  know  about  the  situationi 
to  which  they  must  adjust  and  the 
chances  they  have  of  finding  the  best 
means  of  adjustment.  For  years  they 
have  been  l)eset  on  every  side  with 
prejudice,  segregation,  and  heart-rend¬ 
ing  difficulties  that  have  sunk  them 
to  depths  at  which  their  intellects  hare 
ceaseti  to  function.  They  have  lost  a 
Indief  in  themselves  and  in  their  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  have  been  unable  to  free 
their  minds  of  prejudices  and  disci¬ 
pline  and  govern  them  by  well-bal¬ 
anced  emotions.  So  submerged  are 
the  many  parents  in  this  group  in 
their  owm  uncertain  and  fearful  exist¬ 
ence,  and  so  .seeped  are  they  in  the 
lielief  that  the  only  education  their 
children  need  is  to  be  gotten  in  the 
classroom,  that  the  counselor  seldom 
has  been  able  to  draw  out  from  even 
the  beat  adjusted  of  them  a  full  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  perplexities,  problems,  and 
adjustments  that  beset  their  children 
in  homes  where  there  is  disorder,  i^ 
regularity,  parental  fears,  anxieties, 
and  feelings  of  inadequacy. 

Ypsilanti  has  no  adult  education 
program  to  enlighten  these  under¬ 
privileged  Negro  families  in  regard 
to  home  management  and  home  and 
community  relationships,  to  teach 
them  how  to  live,  to  encourage  actual 
experiences  in  learning  to  live  con¬ 
structively  and  helpfully.  Conse¬ 
quently,  guidance  for  these  people 
must  indeed  be  active,  definite  instruc¬ 
tion  in  self-direction.  Realizing  this, 
and  knowing  only  too  well  that  these 
Negroes  have  felt  all  the  disturbing 
effects  of  vocational  problems  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  general  population  and 
that  this  feeling  has  been  increased 
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J)wau8e  of  their  abnormal  status  in 
the  t'ommunity,  the  counselor,  mainly 
through  personal  contact,  attempts 
daily  to  help  the  plight  of  this  disil¬ 
lusioned  minority  group  hy  telling 
them  in  an  accurate,  realistic,  and 
factual  way  about  the  many  economic, 
cultural,  political  and  social  problems 
that  make  the  position  of  the  Xegro 
race  in  American  life  a  most  peculiar 
one,  and  to  define  and  evaluate  for 
them  these  same  problems  as  they 
manifest  themselves  in  their  own  com¬ 
munity  life.  Further,  by  winning 
their  individual  confidences,  aiding 
and  gtiiding  them  individually  in  an 
effort  to  make  each  Xegro  assume  a 
responsibility  for  changing  the  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  race  as  held  by  the 
white  population  of  the  community, 
(this  by  urging  them  to  use  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent  whatever  community  serv- 
k-es  are  available  to  them,  to  secure 
the  necessities  of  life  prior  to  the  luxu¬ 
ries,  to  acquire  techniques  for  making 
intelligent  requests  in  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  manner,  to  eliminate  preju¬ 
dices  from  themselves  that  they  object 
tc  in  orders,  to  be  courteously  persist¬ 
ent  and  courageous)  the  counselor  at¬ 
tempts  to  tear  the  veil  from  the  eyes 
of  these  people  and  help  them  to  a 
personal  analysis  of  themselves  in  or¬ 
der  to  instill  confidence,  self-reliance 
and  courage  that  he  hopes  soon  will 
have  its  manifestations  in  a  group  con¬ 
sciousness  to  reach  out  higher  and 
higher  into  a  realm  of  racial  achieve¬ 
ment  and  community  betterment. 


The  Ypsilanti  Community  Counsel¬ 
ing  Service,  and  its  Negro  counselor 
in  particular,  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  the  Negro  population  of  the  com¬ 
munity  will  acquire  over  a  period  of 
time,  new  ideals,  character  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  race  consciousness  and  pride. 
It  is  a  sociological  fact  that  people 
ill-fed,  ill-housed,  and  poorly  clothed 
have  much  difficulty  in  becoming  en¬ 
thused  over  what  the  more  fortunate 
consider  acceptable.  And  too,  so  much 
depends  on  the  white  population  of 
Ypsilanti  to  make  itself  aware  of  the 
restricted  life  and  depressed  status  of 
its  Negro  element ;  to  recognize  the 
Negro’s  capacity  for  making  prog¬ 
ress;  to  encourage  and  recognize  Ne¬ 
gro  leadership;  to  recognize  whatever 
changes  do  take  place;  and  to  expand 
their  conception  of  these  peoples’ 
needs  as  these  needs  themselves  ex¬ 
pand.  But  although  there  w'ill  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  some  suffering  among  the 
Negroes  of  the  community,  temporary 
unemployment,  some  loss  of  jobs  — 
all  this  to  make  the  problem  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  a  most  difficult  one  —  the 
gains  which  must  inevitably  come  as 
a  result  of  a  counseling  program  de¬ 
vised  to  bring  about  community  under¬ 
standing,  comprehension,  and  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  particular  problems  of 
the  Negro  under-privileged  will  ulti¬ 
mately  outweigh  the  community  losses 
which  have  impended  too  long  in  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Michigan. 
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From  Ilomer  to  Helen  Keller, 
from  Demosthenes  to  President 
R^Misevelt,  civilization  has  pro- 
jjressed  thronph  the  creative  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped.  Science  informs  us  that 
human  evolution  bepran  with  the  emer- 
p(‘nce  of  a  new  level  of  inteprration  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  frail-armed  anthropoid 
too  weak  to  keep  up  the  tree  swinpng 
of  his  physically  superior  brothers. 
Through  defensive  mechanisms,  such 
as  compensitory  behavior,  the  handi¬ 
capped  child  has  unique  potential 
value  to  mankind’s  progress  since  we 
push  forward  by  virtue  of  construc¬ 
tive  deviations  from  the  norm  or  aver¬ 
age,  not  through  mass  uniformity. 
And  yet  today  we  are  merely  getting 
a  glimpse  of  the  need,  responsibility 
and  method  of  teaching  some  ten  mil¬ 
lion  children  in  the  United  States 
suffering  liecause  of  varying  types  and 
degrees  of  mental  and  physical  handi¬ 
caps. 

Because  education  was  primarily 
designed  for  the  masses,  less  than  ten 
percent  of  handicapped  children  are 
being  given  their  democratic  birth¬ 
right  of  equal  opportunity  by  the  es¬ 
sential  provision  of  special  education. 
Since  our  sporadic  efforts  in  this  di¬ 
rection  has  been  only  in  large  centers 
of  poulation,  the  teaching  of  ninety 
percent  of  the  handicapped  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time  to  devolve  upon 
the  inadequately  trained  classroom 
teacher  of  the  grades.  Public  opinion 


needs  to  Ik-  informed  and  aroused  to 
their  obligations  of  the  education  of 
the  handicapped,  many  of  whom  are 
our  nation’s  most  potential  assets. 

Besides  the  preliminary  spade  work 
of  earliest  recognition  or  discovery  of 
various  types  of  handicapped  children 
(  such  as  the  blind  and  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing, 
the  crippled,  cardiac,  low  vitality,  epi¬ 
leptic,  endocrine,  over  and  undcrsii^ 
mentally  retarded  and  deficient,  speech 
defect,  and  emotionally  and  socially 
maladjusted),  provision  should  be 
made  for  a  tailor-cut  educational  pa^ 
tern  to  fit  the  individual  and  growing 
needs  of  every  child. 

When  parent  and  private  agency 
cannot  provide  the  type  of  education 
to  the  optimum  of  each  child’s  con¬ 
structive  potentialities,  the  expense 
should  be  shared  by  local  community 
and  the  State.  The  latter  should  also 
provide  adequate  supervisory  service 
to  insure  at  least  minimum  educational 
standards.  Whenever  possible  the 
handicapped  child  should  be  educated 
in  his  local  area  in  order  to  prevent 
separation  of  the  child  from  his  no^ 
mal  group  and  usual  surrounding*. 
Special  day  classes  in  public  schools 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  iso¬ 
late  the  child  in  institutions  and  hos¬ 
pital  schools,  except  for  vocational 
training  or  medical  treatment.  Insti¬ 
tutional  education,  hospital  schools, 
boarding  homes,  and  home  teaching 
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are  essential  for  the  educational  and 
social  welfare  of  many  children. 

Fortunately,  special  classes  and  spe- 
oial  schools  for  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  are  being  developed  as  integral 
parts  of  the  public  school  system.  The 
externa  of  education,  such  as  special 
equipment  and  administrative  devices, 
should  be  shaped  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  individual  pupil. 

More  time  should  be  given  to  the 
education  of  student  teachers  with  re¬ 
spect  to  psychologj',  methodology,  tech¬ 
nique  and  content  of  educational  cur¬ 
ricula  for  exceptional  children  in 
teacher  educational  institutions.  This 
is  essential  for  the  building  up  of 
adequate  attitudes  and  the  shaping  of 
«'U8tom-built  programs  to  meet  the  va¬ 
riegated  needs  of  atypical  chilflren. 
Such  a  desideratum  will  lx*  realized 
when  it  is  driven  home  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms  that  educational  neglect  of 
the  handicapped  means  maladjusted, 
unemployable,  unhappy,  and,  in  many 
instances,  anti-social  individuals.  The 
prevention  of  such  a  blight  upon  our 
educational  intelligence,  not  to  empha¬ 
size  the  positive  values  of  capitalizing 
the  potential  assets  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  will  many  times  repay  in 
terms  of  cost  of  long-time  provision 
for  the  dependent  and  misfit. 

No  handicapped  child  primarily 
wants  to  be  a  burden  to  society.  A 
maladjusted  child  means  that  some¬ 
one  has  failed  to  show  him  off  to  ad¬ 
vantage  on  his  own  and  only  level  of 
ability  to  succeed.  The  school  is  so¬ 
ciety’s  chief  instrument  for  translat¬ 
ing  child  liabilities  into  assets.  But 
this  assignment  can  only  be  realized 
with  intelligent  oodf)eration  of  the 
home  and  every  constructive  commu- 
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nity  agency  actively  supported  by  en¬ 
lightened  public  opinion. 

Principles  and  practice  of  teaching 
the  handicapped  child  do  not  differ 
in  any  essential  way  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  all  children.  And  the  objec¬ 
tives  are  identical  —  personality  and 
character  development  that  will  in¬ 
sure  effective  socialization,  and  acqui¬ 
sition  w’ith  ability  to  use  those  knowl¬ 
edges,  attitudes,  skills  and  apprecia¬ 
tions  that  will  make  for  marketability 
or  employability  with  reasonable  sat¬ 
isfactions  in  the  business  of  living  in 
the  here  and  now. 

Tn  the  case  of  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  the  following  precautions 
should  be  espoused: 

1.  Understand  adequately  each 
child’s  nature  and  needs,  that  the  de- 
inands  and  expectations  will  not  be 
greater  than  his  ability  to  meet  them 
with  a  feeling  of  wholesome  challenge 
proven  by  satisfaction  in  achievement. 
Tentative  educational  and  vocational 
goals  for  each  child  as  a  whole  should 
be  envisaged,  but  not  dogmatically. 

2.  First  discover  his  relative 
strengths  and  build  upon  these.  Soci¬ 
ety  is  concerned  with  what  he  can  do, 
even  though  it  be  his  “poor  best.” 
Avoid  unfair  comparisons.  Help  him 
to  l)eat  his  own  score. 

3.  Be  especially  alert  for  the  child 
with  minor  or  borderline  handicaps. 
These  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
group  so  that  he  is  mistaken  for  nor¬ 
mal,  and  consequentially  more  of  him 
is  expected  than  he  can  successfully 
“deliver.”  Close  cooperation  with 
psychologist,  visiting  teacher,  remedial 
teacher  and  physician  (with  repeated 
medical  examination,  if  indicated)  are 
essential. 
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4.  Although  the  exceptional  child 
will  need  more  attention  than  the  av¬ 
erage  child,  do  not  do  for  him  what 
he  can  do  for  himst*lf.  Treat  him  as 
much  as  possible  as  a  normal  child. 
Create  opportunities  for  association 
with  his  life-age  group,  showing  the 
handicapped  off  to  advantage  to  foster 
social  security,  a  feeling  of  belonging 

IS  THE  SPOKEN  WOKl 


and  being  wanted.  Unfair  competi¬ 
tion  and  undue  strain,  physical  or 
mental,  must  be  avoided. 

5.  Inculcate  attitudes  of  self-ado. 
quacy,  self-respect  and  a  growing  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  ability  to  find  a  useful 
niche  in  life.  Prevent  conflict  of  dif¬ 
ference,  and  yet  educate  him  to  obj^j- 
tively  accept  his  limitations. 

GETTING  A  “BREAK”? 


A  Study  ix  Radio  Education 
Ro.slyx  Collins 

KMORY  UNIVERSITY.  ATLANTA 


Far  away  in  a  turretcd  castle 
some  jKitential  l>ook-worm  must 
have  cherished  the  yellowed  pages 
of  a  priceless  manuscript  and  won¬ 
dered  how  nice  things  would  Ik*  if  he 
were  only  able  to  po8.ses8  a  whole 
roomful  of  such  treasures  —  a  printed 
lay  to  start  him  dreamily  voyaging  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  —  a  story  teller 
who  would  repeat  a  choice  phrase  a 
hundred  times  if  rt*questcd  —  a  min¬ 
strel  who  came  at  the  touch  of  a  hand 
instead  of  at  an  occasional  season  to 
sing  a  ditty  for  a  day  or  so  and  then 
pass  on.  So  one  might  have  thought. 
Then  came  the  printer  to  ivlioni  a 
roomful  of  liooks  was  as  nothing. 
Words  on  paper  for  everybody,  for 
every  reason.  Finally  —  ‘‘Haven’t 
time  to  listen  to  you.  Write  me  a  let¬ 
ter.”  The  v'ay  of  saying  things  Ik*- 
came  of  little  value,  deteriorating  in¬ 
to  the  sentimental  instructions  of  a 
band  of  frustrated  females  of  indeter¬ 
minate  age  liehind  the  unworldly  con¬ 
fines  of  finishing  schools  along  with 
the  sprinkling  of  oratorical  pro|>»nents 
who  instructed  in  the  vestigial  art  of 
bombast  and  spell-binding.  Not  so 
bad  everywhere,  but  true  enough  in 
too,  too  many  cases. 


Along  with  this  neglwt  in  the  pub- 
lic\s  concern  with  the  spoken  word 
came  the  astounding  (‘onclusion  by 
many  a  parent  that  practicing  scales 
was  out  of  order,  too.  The  gramo¬ 
phone,  the  player  piano,  and  the  radio 
eliminated  all  that.  F'vervbody  could 
just  listen  to  music.  What  a  zany  in 
idi'as  from  a  psychologically  smart  age 
that  turned  out  to  Ik*!  The  empa- 
thetic  pleasure,  however  strong,  of 
listening  to  the  virtuosity  of  Spalding 
in  (’hopin’s  little  nocture  pales  beside 
the  pleasure  of  murdering  that  same 
little  tune  on  your  own  violin.  TiOok 
at  the  pleasure  a  lot  of  people  who 
can’t  sing  get  out  of  the  iiiharmoniou 
warbling  which  they  do  themselfei 
Thank  goodness  and  ^lajor  Howes,  the 
amateur  musicians  are  back  on  their 
ow’n  with  a  vengeance! 

This  eclipse  in  music  suffered  for 
a  much  shorter  time  than  has  the  spo¬ 
ken  word  as  an  amateur  art.  The 
printed  word  started  its  reign  long  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  these  mechanical 
music  purveyors.  One  of  these  same 
mechanical  contraptions  might  easily 
be  the  means  of  bringing  the  spiJcea 
w’ord  back  to  a  place  “in  the  sun.” 
The  professional  has  clung  to  the  art  | 
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of  speech  —  on  the  boards  of  the  thea¬ 
ter  stage  and  later  in  the  talkies,  but 
the  radio  offers  opportunities  for 
•rreater  concern  with  the  word  medi¬ 
um,  with  “language  .  .  .  something 
lx*antiful,  supremely  expressive,  haunt¬ 
ing  and  unforgettable.”’ 

The  written  word  shall  never  die. 
It  has  no  need  to  lose  one  whit  of  its 
prestige  in  order  to  let  the  spoken 
word  return  to  some  of  its  past  glory. 
And  this  past  glory  ?  Vocal  utterance 
in  its  first  s^Tiibolic  meaning  embodied 
suggestiveness  from  its  sound  rather 
than  from  itself  as  an  arbitrary  sound 
having  a  certain  kno^^^l  meaning. 
Kven  when  this  was  no  longer  true, 
there  was  and  still  is  the  Ix'auty  of 
the  word  meilium  itself.  Just  as 
marble  which  has  not  known  the 
touch  of  the  sculptor  or  architect  has 
beauty,  so  has  the  sound  of  a  voice 
uttering  a  word. 

Louis  W.  Flaccus  tells  us  that  “the 
mark  left  by  picture  thought  has 
growm  dim.”®  This  same  writer  tells 
us  that  “what  he  (the  poet)  swks  is 
color,  force,  music,  imaginative  and 
emotional  suggestiveness.  So  he  trav¬ 
els  the  way  back  to  the  earlier,  lost 
qualities  of  language.”®  Again  w’e  are 
told  of  “becoming  attuned  to  the  mu¬ 
sic  and  sensitive  to  the  magic  of 
words.”*  Making  a  public  become  so 
attuned  might  w’ell  be  the  mission,  to 
some  degree,  of  radio.  The  radio  can 
give  opportunity  to  hear  the  spoken 
word,  sensuously  embodied,  so  that 
there  will  be  developed  a  greater  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  magic  of  words.  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell  once  said  that  Helen 
Hayes  makes  the  ears  smile ;  radio  is 


creating  some  sensitiveness  to  words, 
as  this  shows. 

The  ever-increasing  use  of  radio 
drama,  the  experimentation  with  radio 
verse,  the  development  of  radio  o}>era 
w’ould  all  seem  to  point  to  a  day  when 
the  artistic  value  of  spoken  language 
will  rise  again.  Soon  “we  may  de¬ 
mand  that  j>eople  whom  w'e  are  asked 
to  hear  not  only  say  something  worth 
listening  to,  but  say  it  in  a  way  which 
justifies  our  listening  instead  of  read¬ 
ing.”®  Almost  any  force  with  which 
people  come  in  contact  exerts  an  influ¬ 
ence,  consciously  or  unconsciously. 
Xatnrally  letter  speech  wdll  cause 
emulation,  wdll  demand  that  the  Iwd, 
in  contrast,  Iw  discontinue<l.  As  a 
force  in  education,  particularly  to 
youth,  this  greater  concern  with  the 
sound  world  cannot  be  over-estimate<l 
in  value. 

llwfuit  reading  in  southern  history 
brings  the  inescapable  realization  that 
something  vital  in  that  much-lamented 
culture  of  the  “Old  South”  was  speech. 
Stephens,  Toombs,  Hill,  ami  Calhoun 
all  exerte<l  an  influence  which  implied 
the  glory  of  words  well  spoken.  As 
for  poetry — “that  enraptured,  visional 
spirit  in  language  that  is  rhythmical 
and  musical,  decoratively  patterned, 
vivid,  vibrant  and  revelational,””  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  Sidney  Tianier. 
Perhaps  that  bard’s  theories  concern¬ 
ing  the  relationship  of  music  and  po¬ 
etry  w’as  prophetic  of  the  new  lan¬ 
guage  of  sound  to  be  created  by  radio. 
Rudolph  Arnheim  in  his  book.  Radio, 
sees  for  radio  the  growth  of  such  a 
new  sound  language. 

From  an  educational  .standpoint, 


*  Spirit  and  Substance  of  Art,"  page  168. 

I  n>ld.!  page  4M. 

4  IWd..  page  111. 

I  N..  "Voice  and  Personality,”  page  78. 

•  Flaccus,  page  158. 
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radio  can  make  another  contribution, 
closely  allied  with  the  improvement  of 
the  spoken  word  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  art  form.  A  child’s  imafrinative 
power  and  his  seemingly  natural  in¬ 
stinct  to  act  have  interested  me  great¬ 
ly.  In  many  cases  restriction  in  both 
of  these  functions  takes  place  all  too 
soon.  There  is  too  frequent  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  placing  the  concrete  be¬ 
fore  the  child  and  placing  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  discard  the  imaginative  pow’- 
ers.  To  begin  with  teaching  a  child 


something  he  knows  is  all  right;  hot 
give  a  child’s  imagination  full  reign 
to  go  further.  What  Walt  Disney  did 
with  Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs,  the  radio  c^n  help  many 
people  to  do  for  themselves.  Radio 
has  made  little  use  of  itself  as  the 
voice  of  fairyland.  Gnomes  and  prix- 
ies  are  really  radio’s  “meat.”  The 
child  cannot  bo  named  as  the  sole  bene¬ 
ficiary  in  the  imaginative  field  of  fan¬ 
tasy  land.  The  whole  American  pub 
lie  took  the  dwarf  in ! 


PARTICIPATION  IN  GUIDANCE  FOR 
STUDENT  TEACHERS 

IloYAi.  B.  Embree,  Jr. 

CLAroE  Eooertsen 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 


TO  be  successful  in  practice  or  on 
the  job,  the  teacher  must  have 
training  in  pupil  analysis.  If  he 
is  to  solve  fundamental  teaching  prob¬ 
lems  at  all  satisfactorily,  he  must  be 
brought  to  see  the  crucial  importance 
and  be  taught  the  techniques  of  get¬ 
ting  acquainted  with  his  pupils.*  Ilis 
instruction  in  the  need  and  mo<le  of 
understanding  pupils  is  clearly  the  re- 
sjjonsibility  of  the  training  school. 

The  obligation  of  the  training  school 
in  the  guidanci*  field  does  not  end, 
how’ever,  wnth  the  provision  for  train¬ 
ing  in  pupil  analysis  for  classroom 
purposes.  If  guidance  is  ri'cognized 
as  a  sehool-wnde  function  involving  the 
coi»peration  of  the  entire  staff,  there 
is  a  clear  need  for  job  training  in  this 
field  at  the  experiential  level.  Just 
as  student  teachers  must  be  given  first¬ 
hand  e.vperience  vnth  the  classroom 
learning  situation,  .so  they  should  be 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 


larg(*r  guidance  program.  Just  as  the 
social  studies  department  of  the  train¬ 
ing  school  provides  actual  practice  in 
s(K*ial  studies  teaching  for  prospective 
instructors  in  that  field,  the  guidance 
department  should  arrange  for  parti¬ 
cipation  in  guidance  activities  for  all 
student  teachers  enrolled  in  the  train¬ 
ing  school.  The  supervisors  may  meet 
this  need  in  part,  and  indeed,  they  will 
have  to  carry  a  good  share  of  the  work 
in  any  event,  but  an  organized  plan 
for  bringing  student  teachers  into  ac¬ 
tual  guidance  situations  can  be  most 
(ffectively  coordinated  by  the  e.stab 
lished  guidance  service  of  the  training 
school. 

The  acceptance  of  this  obligation  by 
the  guidance  department  will  greatly 
increase  its  burden.  In  practice 
schools  maintained  by  teacher-training 
institutions,  organized  guidance  de 
partments  are  already  faced  by  a 
rather  difficult  type  of  multiple  respon- 


1  EKKertaen,  Claude.  "Pupil  Analvaia  In  Student  Teathing,"  "Journal  of  Educational  Admin, 
istratton  and  Supervision,"  XXIII:  263-279,  April,  1937. 
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gibilitv.  If  they  deserve  their  titles, 
thev  must  be  primarily  concerned  with 
the* pupils  enrolled  in  the  school.  This 
responsibility  requires  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  supervising  teachers,  and  a 
heavy  load  of  information-getting  and 
personal  pupil  guidance.  Finally, 
there  is  the  weighty  load  of  research 
which  is  frequently  expected  of  the 
guidance  department  in  a  training 
school. 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  the  press  of 
other  activities,  that  guidance  depart- 
njents  have  frequently  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  peculiar  responsibility  to 
student  teachers.  In  so  doing,  per¬ 
haps,  they  have  only  reflected  the  ap¬ 
parently  prevailing  tendency  to  neg¬ 
lect  specific  job-experience  in  pupil 
analysis.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
guidance  departments  must  assume  the 
further  responsibility  of  arranging 
careful  student  teacher  participation 
in  guidance  activities.  This  means 
that  guidance  departments  must  be 
given  a  larger  personnel  and  greater 
resources,  or  that  certain  activities  of 
lesser  value  must  l)e  curtailed.  For 
instance,  though  a  certain  number  of 
service  studies  are  necessary  to  any 
guidance  program,  there  is  little  jus¬ 
tification  for  the  singular  emphasis  on 
research  sometimes  found  in  guidance 
flepartraents. 

Evidently,  it  has  been  assumed  in 
many  cases  that  college  courses  in 
guidance  offer  sufficient  preparation 
in  this  area  except  for  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  given  clinical  experi¬ 
ence.  The  1037-1938  printed  plan  of 
the  guidance  program  in  a  well-known 
college  of  education  gave  no  recogni¬ 
tion  to  potential  practice  opportunities 
in  guidance  techniques  wdiich  were 
available  to  all  student  teachers  in  the 
training  school.  This  is  illustrative 


of  a  widespread,  shortsighted  policy. 
Many  undergraduates  do  not  take 
courses  in  guidance,  and  guidance 
courses  themselves  demand  application 
under  supervision  just  as  do  methods 
courses. 

If  the  assumptions  that  student 
teachers  need  practical  experience  in 
guidance  and  that  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  training  school  to  provide 
it  be  granted,  it  is  necessary  to  formu¬ 
late  an  adequate  procedure  for  achiev¬ 
ing  this  end.  Such  a  procedure  must 
provide  that  student  teachers  wrill  par¬ 
ticipate  in  guidance  activities  just  as 
definitely,  though  not  as  extensively, 
as  their  supervisors.  Unless  student 
teachers  feel  that  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  system,  the  sense  of  inter¬ 
relationship  which  distinguishes  a 
guidance-minded  staff  cannot  result. 

The  sort  of  participation  mentioned 
above  cannot  be  achieved  without  thor¬ 
ough  oi^nization.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  guidance  department  to 
consider  carefully  the  time,  space,  and 
supplies  at  its  command.  If  these  are 
inadequate,  it  would  be  better  to  de¬ 
lay  making  a  serious  beginning  wuth 
student  teachers  until  such  deficiencies 
are  corrected.  The  work,  w’ell  done, 
will  consume  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort.  Another  essential  is  the  close 
coiiperation  of  guidance  officials  and 
supervisors.  The  latter  are,  or  should 
be,  already  active  in  the  school’s  guid¬ 
ance  service.  If  student  teachers  are 
brought  into  the  program,  even  on  a 
•lelimited  basis,  they  will  require  con¬ 
siderable  assistance  from  supervisors 
who  must  know  w’hat  the  guidance  de¬ 
partment  is  doing  in  order  to  avoid 
w’asteful  overlapping  of  effort.  The 
entire  program,  therefore,  should  be 
carefully  w'orked  out  in  advance  by 
guidance  officials  and  supervisors. 
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It  18  sugp^cstrd,  then,  that  the  griiid- 
ance  department,  in  cooperation  with 
those  in  direct  charge  of  student  teach¬ 
ers,  provide  for  them  actual  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  guidance  work  of  the 
school.  It  is  further  assumed  that  ex¬ 
perience  in  guidance  is  as  essential  as 
experience  in  instruction.  The  plan 
begins  with  the  nml  for  training  in 
pupil  analysis  emphasized  by  Eggert- 
sen,^  but  it  extends  its  approach  across 
the  whole  organized  guidance  service 
of  the  institution. 

The  first  need  of  the  program  sug¬ 
gested  above  is  a  clear  phrasing  of  the 
objectives  of  guidance  as  they  would 
apply  to  the  situation  in  question. 
These  objectives  must  bt*  simple  and 
generally  understoocl  by  every  inter¬ 
ested  group,  pupils,  student  teachers, 
supervisors,  administrators,  guidance 
workers,  and  the  faculty  of  the  school 
of  education.  The  only  avenue  to  such 
an  understanding  is  careful  prelimi¬ 
nary  consideration  and  study  on  the 
part  of  all  groups,  coupled  with  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  synthesis  of  opinions. 

When  objectives  are  understood,  the 
next  step  is  to  decide  upon  the  major 
areas  of  guidance  in  which  student 
teachers  will  participate.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  contains  a  number  of  sug¬ 
gestions. 

(1)  Pupil  analysu<t.  Of  unques¬ 
tionable  value  in  the  teaching  process, 
this  is  certainly  a  point  for  major  con¬ 
sideration.  Most  supervisors  will  co¬ 
operate  here,  and  many  other  aspects 
of  guidance  can  be  brought  to  bear  up¬ 
on  this  topic. 

(2)  Interpretation  of  personal  da- 
ta.  Work  in  this  area  would  point 
toward  an  understanding  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  use  of  tests  and  other  com- 

2  ExKerts«n,  op.  clt. 


monly  gathered  data.  Guidance  offi- 
cials  may  be  very  helpful  in  this  re¬ 
gard. 

(3)  Interview  techniques.  Stu¬ 
dent  teachers  can  secure  very  valuaUe 
training  in  interviewing  under  the  co¬ 
ordinate  supervision  of  critic  teachers 
and  guidance  workers. 

(4)  Constructive  work  with  pu¬ 
pils.  Student  teachers  may  be  a  defi¬ 
nite  asset  to  the  guidance  program  if 
their  incidental  efforts  in  the  areas  of 
vocational,  educational,  .><ocial,  and 
personal  adjustment  arc  supervised 
and  recorded.  The  advantage  of  such 
experience  to  student  teachers  is  ap- 
})arent.  Guidance  of  extra-curricular 
activities  would  be  part  of  this  work. 

(5)  Participation  in  keeping  a 
cumulative-record  system.  The  guid¬ 
ance  work  of  student  teachers  should 
lx  incorporated  in  the  cumulative- 
record  system,  and  they  should  feel  a 
<lefinite  co-responsibility  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  Their  assistance  will  enable 
the  school  to  build  more  adequate  rec¬ 
ords,  and  their  ex})erience  will  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  guidance  aspects  of 
subsequent  jwsitions,  particularly  if 
they  have  to  assume  home-room  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  may  participate  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  guidance  program,  but 
these  include  the  more  obvious  and 
less  difficult  possibilities.  If  properly 
coiJrdinated  and  supervised,  this  par¬ 
ticipation  need  not  be  too  time-con¬ 
suming  for  any  of  the  groups  in¬ 
volved.  However,  it  may  be  that  a 
fair  share  of  the  time  now  given  to 
observation  and  instructional  experi¬ 
ence  might  profitably  be  transferred 
to  practical  training  in  guidance. 
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Two  points  should  be  emphasized  in  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
conclusion.  The  first  is  that  there  limitations  of  each  training  school 
must  be  very  close  eoiirdination  be-  which  attempts  to  oi^anize  for  student 
tween  the  college  offering  in  guidance  teacher  participation  in  guidance, 
and  training  school  participation  in  It  is  frequently  said  that  the  most 
this  work.  If  care  is  not  exercised,  important  aspect  of  guidance  is  be- 
conflict  and  disintegration  will  arise,  coming  imbued  with  the  point  of  view 
A  reasonable  solution  to  this  problem  for  which  the  movement  stands.  Oer- 
lics  in  the  ap|)ointment  of  a  single  in-  tainly,  the  teachers  who  have  had  the 
dividual  who  w’ill  direct  the  teaching  opportunity  for  supervised  participa- 
of  guidance  courses  in  the  coll(‘ge  f  ion  in  this  work  during  training  will 
while  he  is  coiirdinating  the  work  in  1h‘  at  a  great  advantage  in  the  acquisi- 
the  training  school.  The  second  point  tion  of  an  ade<]uate  guidance  view- 
is  that  the  program  suggested  here  jwint. 
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Georoe  Spache,  Ph.  D. 

PSYCHOLOGIST.  BROOKLYN  FRIENDS 
112  .SCHBRMERHORN  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW’  YORK 

SINCE  its  origin  in  1862,  the  2.  Only  20-40  percent  of  the  chil- 
Snellen  Chart  has  undoubtedly  dren  are  identified  who  really  need 
become  the  most  widely-used  ten^t  the  help  of  an  eye-specialist (2).  In 
for  measuring  visual  acuity  or  keen-  addition,  a  large  number  of  the  chil- 
iiess  of  vision.  Unfortunately,  it  is  drem  who  have  20/20  or  normal  vision 
still  in  common  use  by  schools  and  according  to  the  Snellen  test  are  found 
physicians.  One  cannot  deny  that  the  to  have  other  defect8(9).  In  other 
test  was  of  great  value  during  the  words,  only  a  very  small  percent  of 
early  years  of  its  use.  But  because  the  children  with  poor  visual  acuity 
of  its  many  defects,  w’hich  can  be  are  discovered  by  means  of  this  test, 
avoided  by  the  use  of  more  re<*ent  3.  The  Snellen  test  does  not  meas- 
tests,  it  no  longer  should  be  employed  ure  the  eoiirdination  of  the  eyes  or 
in  testing  the  vision  of  school  children,  vision  with  both  eyes  because  each 
Some  of  the  criticisms  that  have  eye  is  tested  separately.  One  does 
been  made  of  the  Snellen  Chart  are:  not  read  with  one  eye  at  a  time,  ordi- 
1.  It  is  highly  questionable  whether  narily,  but  with  both  eyes.  Nor  does 
the  reading  of  the  letters  and  nothing  the  test  detect  such  defects  as  far- 
clse  is  a  real  test  of  visual  acu-  sightedness,  eye-muscle  imbalance,  lim- 
ity(5,  7).*  The  test  does  not  measure  itations  of  the  visual  field  or  narrow- 
the  efficiency  of  the  eyes  at  reading  ing  of  the  width  of  vision,  or  anisei- 
di8tance(l).  It  is  quite  possible  for  konia.  The  test  does  not  detect  astig- 
a  child  to  read  the  letters  of  the  Snel-  rnatism,  a  very  common  defect  result- 
len  Chart  at  20  feet  and  yet  experi-  ing  in  blurred  images,  because  a  child 
ence  oonsiderable  difficulty  in  reading  can  force  his  eyes  to  read  small  enough 
a  book  held  at  10-16  inches  from  the  type  to  pass  the  test  even  though  his 
^'’es.  refractive  error  is  so  great  as  to  make 

1  Number*  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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sustained  reading  difficult  and  uncom- 
fortable(2,  3.) 

4.  Anyone  who  has  used  the  Snel¬ 
len  Chart  with  a  group  of  children 
knows  that  the  test  type  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  varied  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  children  to  memorize  some  of  the 
lines.  Some  of  the  lines  are  easier 
t(.  read  than  others,  w’hile  some  are 
(■specially  difficult  because  of  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  letters(7). 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
add  further  proof  to  theae  criticisms 
and  to  compare  the  Snellen  Chart 
with  several  tests  which  have  been 
proposed  as  substitutes.  These  newer 
tests  are  the  Eames  Eye  Test (4)  and 
the  Jensen  Tests  for  Color-Blindness, 
Visual  Acuity  and  Astigmatism (8). 
The  visual  acuity  card  of  the  Eames 
tost  is  very  similar  to  the  Snellen 
Chart.  It  is  a  card  SY2  in.  x  5'/^  in. 
containing  six  capital  letters  and  six 
capital  E’s.  All  the  letters  are  %  in. 
tall.  The  test  is  given  with  the  child 
at  a  distance  of  20  feet.  Each  eye  is 
tested  separately  by  covering  the  other 
with  a  card  or  paper  shield.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  examiner’s  kit  consists 
of  car(Ls  for  testing  astigmatism,  co¬ 
ordination  or  fusion  and  a  lens  for 
detecting  far-sightedness. 

Because  the  Eames  test  will  detect 
other  defects  besides  near-sightedness, 
it  is  superior  to  the  Snellen.  But  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  visual  acuity 
card  with  a  single  line  of  type  for 
testing  would  be  better  than  the  Snel¬ 
len’s  7-8  lines  of  test  type.  This  im- 
i  rcssion  is  supported  by  the  data 
given  later. 

The  Jensen  test  consists  of  four 
color  plates  for  determining  color¬ 
blindness  and  six  circular  grids  or 
circles  composed  of  black  bars.  These 
grids  are  arranged  in  a  circle  so  that 


the  bars  of  each  run  in  a  different  di¬ 
rection.  The  child  is  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  ten  feet.  From  this  point 
he  is  moved  forward  or  backward  un¬ 
til  he  can  see  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  at  least  one  of  the  grids.  The  same 
procedure  is  followed  in  testing  both 
eyes  or  two-eyed  vision  and  each  eye 
separately.  The  Jensen  is  superior  to 
the  Snellen  in  several  ways.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  measure  of  two-eyed  vision  and 
of  astigmatism  as  well  as  of  visual  a<^ 
uity.  It  is  not  composed  of  letters 
which  may  l)e  memorized  or  which 
differ  in  ease  of  visibility.  It  is  easv 
to  administer,  even  with  five-year 
olds,  and  is  moderately  priced.  In 
addition,  the  Jensem  test  is  a  bettCT 
measure  of  vdsual  acuity  than  the 
Snellen,  as  the  data  given  below  show. 

With  the  assistance  of  ^Irs.  Dulcie 
Veit,  the  school  nurse,  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Laws,  the 
.‘jchool  physician,  the  w'riter  was  able  | 
to  administer  these  three  tests  to  a  ■ 
mimlx'r  of  elementary  and  secondary  | 
school  pupils.  The  results  of  this 
testing  arc  given  below. 

Table  I  is  read  as  follows:  “Eighty 
children  of  grades  I  to  XII  were  test¬ 
ed  by  the  Snellen  and  Jensen  tests. 

Of  these  eighty,  the  Snellen  found 
72  normal  in  both  eyes,  two  defective 
in  the  right  eye  and  six  defective  in 
l)oth  eyes.  The  Jensen  test  showed 
77  children  to  be  normal  in  l>oth  eves, 
one  defective  in  the  right  eye  and  two 
defc'ctive  in  l)oth  eyes.  The  results 
of  the  two  tests  were  identical  in  find¬ 
ing  the  same  72  children  normal  in 
l>oth  ('V(*8,  one  defective  in  the  right 
eye  and  two,  in  l)oth  eyes,”  Thus 
these  teats  agreed  in  7.'i  or  03  percent 
of  the  cases.  This  correspondence 
may  l)e  expressed  statistically  by  a 
correlation  coefficient  of  contingenev 
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of  .693.  Despite  the  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  of  these  two  tests,  the 
correlation  between  their  results  is 
higher,  and  therefore  their  similarity 
greater,  than  either  of  the  other  pairs 
of  tests. 

Although  they  are  very  similar  in 
nature  and  administration,  the  Snel¬ 
len  and  the  Eames  tests  found  identi-' 
cal  results  for  only  74  or  91  j)ercent 
of  the  81  eases.  Results  were  directly 
contradictory  in  seven  eases.  This  is 
not  as  great  a  correspondence  as  the 


stitutes,  the  Jensen  appears  to  give 
results  quite  similar  to  the  Snellen 
Chart.  The  Eames  test,  however,  re- 
s(*mbles  the  Jensen  more  than  it  does 
the  Snellen.  But  these  comparisons 
are  insufficient  to  judge  whether  either 
test  is  a  better  one  than  the  Snellen. 
It  is  necessary  to  determine  which  is 
the  more  valid  measure  of  visual  acu¬ 
ity,  and  whether  either  is  more  valid 
than  the  Snellen. 

The  validity  of  the  three  tests,  or 
the  extent  to  which  they  really  meas- 


Table  I 


Compari'^on  of  the  Snellen,  Eames  and  Jensen  Vision  Tests 


Both 

Right  Left  Both  Correlation^ 

y 

(trades 

Test 

normal 

defective 

80 

I-XIl 

Snellen  Chart  Visual 

Acuity 

72 

•) 

0 

6 

.693 

Jensen  Visual  Acuity 

77 

1 

0 

2 

Identical  results 

72 

1 

0 

2 

81 

i-xn 

Snellen  Chart  Visual 

Acuity 

74 

1 

0 

6 

.506 

Eames  Visual  Acuity 

74 

2 

0 

5 

Identical  results 

71 

0 

0 

3 

113 

K-XII 

Jensen  Visual  Acuity 

108 

2 

1 

2 

.609 

Eames  Visual  Acuity 

100 

3 

3 

7 

Identical  results 

99 

0 

0 

2 

111 

K-XII 

Jensen  Astigmatism 

96 

3 

1 

11 

.334 

Eames  Visual  Acuity 

45 

8 

6 

62 

Identical  results 

42 

0 

0 

9 

examiner  might  be  led  to  expect  by 
reason  of  the  similarity  of  the  tests. 
The  correlation  coefficient  of  .506  is 
decidedly  less  than  that  between  the 
Sncllen-.Ien8en  pair. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  Eames  and 
Jensen  tests,  results  were  identical  in 
101  or  88  percent  of  the  cases.  In 
eleven  cases  the  test  results  were  con¬ 
tradictory.  This  correspondence  may 
Ik‘  expressed  statistically  in  a  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  .609. 


lire  visual  acuity,  may  be  judged  by 
the  dc^ee  to  which  their  results  are 
similar.  That  is,  if  it  is  presumed 
that  all  the  tests  measure  visual  acu¬ 
ity,  the  test  that  gives  results  most 
like  the  others  is  the  best  test.  The 
average  correlation  of  each  test  with 
the  other  two  is  —  Jensen  .651,  Snel¬ 
len  .599  and  Eames  .557.  In  other 
words,  the  Jensen  is  more  like  the 
two  others,  than  either  is  like  the  Jen¬ 
sen  and  the  third  test.  These  coeffi- 
fients  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


Of  these  two  tests  proposed  as  sub- 


2  Thepe  correlations  are  C  or  coeflloients  of  contingency.  In  the  4x4  grouping  used  here 
w  and  is  only  roughly  equivalent  to  the  Pearson  product-moment  r.  (6,  pp 
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Jensen  test  of  visual  acuity  is  superior 
to  either  the  Snellen  or  the  Eanies.  The 
Snellen  Chart  is  supt*rior,  likewise,  to 
the  Eames.  The  superiority  of  the 
Snelleu  over  the  Eames  may  well  be 
flue  to  the  g^reater  amount  of  testingc 
in  the  former.  There  are  7-8  lines  of 
type  for  testing:  in  the  Snellen  and 
only  a  single  line  in  the  Eames. 

Since  both  the  Eames  and  densen 
testa  |)ennit  the  testing  of  astignna- 
tiam,  a  further  comparison  is  possible. 
The  Eames  card  for  astigmatism  con¬ 
sists  of  six  spokes  radiating  from  the 
center  of  a  wheel.  Each  spoke  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  heavy  black  lines.  The 
child  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  20 
feet  and  asked,  “Are  all  these  lines 
the  same  ?”  or  “Are  some  of  these 
lines  darker  than  the  others  ?”  Astig¬ 
matism  is  tested  by  the  Jensen  by  de¬ 
termining  the  distance  betwf'cn  the 
|K)int  at  which  the  child  can  just  see 
one  of  the  grids  and  the  point  at  which 
he  can  just  see  all  of  them. 

From  the  testing  of  111  childrf'u, 
a  correlation  of  only  .  J34  was  obtained 
from  these  two  tests.  Identical  test 
results  were  found  in  only  51  cases. 
Forty-one  cas(*s  were  found  normal  by 
the  Jensen  but  defective  in  Iwth  eyes 
by  the  Eames.  Only  two  children 
were  defective  in  Iwth  eyes  according 
to  the  Jensen  and  normal  according 
to  the  Eames.  The  remaining  15 
cases  gave  results  only  silghtly  leas 
contradictory.  These  contraflictions 
can  have  but  two  possible  meanings. 
Either  the  Jensen  is  failing  to  detect 
astignnatism,  or  the  Eames  is  indicat¬ 
ing  astigmatism  where  there  is  none. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  nature  of 
the  questions  which  must  be  used  in 
the  administration  of  the  Eames  test 
is  conducive  to  either  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive  suggestibility,  particularly  with 
the  younger  children.  Actually  the 


children  are  prone  to  answer  the  quw- 
fions  in  a  manner  they  think  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  examiner,  or  in  the  manner 
they  think  is  correct.  This  is  evi- 
<leneed  by  the  fretjuency  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Is  that  right?”  when  they  have 
signified  which  of  the  lines  of  the 
wheel  thet  think  lighter  than  the 
others.  This  difficulty  is  not  present 
in  the  use  of  the  Jensen  test  for  astig- 
mat  ism  since  the  task  is  merely  one 
of  indicating  the  directions  of  the 
grids.  The  element  of  su^estibility 
has  undoubtedly  invalidated  the  Earner 
test  as  a  real  measure  of  astigmatism 
and  rendered  it  unsuitable  for  school 
use. 
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Atravflle<l  Amoripaii  sliotkod  at 
the  statoniont,  rmntlv  pul)- 
liahod  by  the  National  Dim-tor 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  educational  division, 
that  illiteracy  costs  the  United  States 
$1,200,000,000  in  decreased  earnin^r 
|)owcr  annually,  instinctively  turns 
his  mind  to  yet  another  distinction 
that  is  Switzerland’s.  There  is  no 
illiteracy  in  Switzerland.  And  this 
is  the  more  remarkable,  for  Switzer¬ 
land  for  her  size  is,  physically  and 
cthnolt^ically,  a  lainl  of  infinite  vari¬ 
ety.  Beside  her  winding;  nioiintain 
Liprhways,  lakes,  valleys,  mediaeval 
towns,  exquisite  streams,  and  fine 
modern  cities,  are  inhabitants  piven 
to  differing  customs,  costumes,  indus¬ 
tries,  and  lan^ia^.  The  22  cantons 
are  really  as  many  varied  states,  some 
peopled  by  Germans,  others  by  French, 
still  others  by  Italians,  and  then  there 
is  the  Romainsch  ]x»pulation ;  some  sec¬ 
tions  are  chiefly  Protestant,  others 
Catholic,  others  mixed;  some  parts  are 
a^icultural,  others  mainly  industrial. 
Geneva  alone,  with  its  171,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  is  the  headquarters  for  over 
international  institutions,  while  on  a 
single  Sunday  I  counted  the  following 
churches  in  action :  Adventist,  Ameri¬ 
can  Calvinist,  Christian  Catholic, 
Engliah,  German  Methodist,  Italian 
Evangelical,  Lutheran,  Presb^erian, 
Roman  Catholic,  Russian,  Jewish  Sy¬ 
nagogue,  Salvation  Army,  Bahaist, 
Chriatian  Science,  Psycliical  Research, 
Society  of  Friends,  the  Sufi  Move¬ 
ment,  and  the  Theosophical  Society. 
Why,  in  the  midst  of  this  variety,  has 


Switzerland  solveil  a  problem  in  edu¬ 
cation  that  staggers  wealthy  America  ? 

The  answer  lies  here:  In  this  most 
nunarkable  of  modern  republics,  where 
|>ower  is  vested  in  the  people  through 
the  Ri'ferendum,  citizenship  is  of  ne¬ 
cessity  a  great  responsibility,  and  edu¬ 
cation,  the  only  preparation  for  exer¬ 
cising  the  franchise  wisely,  is  consid- 
chmI  the  surest  safeguard  of  a  good 
and  sturdy  Democracy.  The  state 
therefore  lav’s  supreme  emphasis  on 
education,  and  federal,  cantonal,  mu¬ 
nicipal  authorities  make  every  conces¬ 
sion  to  schools — schools  that  are  adapt¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  infinite  needs  of  every 
swtion  of  the  population.  The  most 
modest  town,  the  most  mountainous 
section,  has  its  school,  well-lighted, 
roomy,  properly  equipped,  with  the 
principal  building  standing  beside  the 
church  and  the  town-hall,  while  the 
larger  cities  have  almost  palatial 
school-buildings.  Even  in  the  Alps, 
where  the  jmpulation  is  scattered,  the 
law  provides  for  adequate  schools 
which  are  occasionally  housed  under 
the  same  roof  with  the  town  or  other 
governmental  authority  —  evidence  of 
their  importance.  And  in  these  far  re¬ 
gions  no  less  than  in  the  busy  cities  all 
foreign  children  are  admitted  on  the 
same  basis  as  Swiss  children.  Some 
of  the  pupils,  as  we  shall  see,  are 
w’ell  beyond  child  age.  To  fit  this 
universal  education  to  its  variety  of 
population,  its  infinite  needs,  and  its 
complex  physical  conditions,  Switzer¬ 
land  has  evolved  what  at  first  sight 
appears  a  most  complicated  system. 
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hut  which  on  further  study  proves  to 
be  a  well-nigh  perfect  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  sought. 

The  base  of  Swiss  education  is  the 
free  elementary  school  (ecole  pri- 
maire),  subsidized  by  the  Confedera¬ 
tion,  compulsory,  to  be  found  in  each 
cantonal-community,  with  attendance 
required  of  each  youth  from  the  ages 
of  7  to  15,  these  years  varying  slightly 
in  the  cantons.  Maximum  age-limit 
goes  as  high  as  20,  where  part-time 
and  evening  classes  are  available.  The 
curriculum  goes  way  beyond  that  of 
the  American  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  as  the  age-limits  would  sug¬ 
gest.  The  principal  branches  of  study 
are  the  mother  tongue  (French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  or  Romansch),  arith¬ 
metic,  geography,  natural  history, 
drawnng,  gymnastics;  for  the  girls, 
from  the  year  eight  on,  needlework; 
for  Iwys,  from  ten  on,  handicraft,  to 
include  woodwork,  metal  work,  book¬ 
binding,  offered  for  its  disciplinary 
value  and  not  for  trade  purposes. 
Singing  is  important  everywhere. 
Constant  attention  is  paid  to  health : 
tlie  Forest  Schools,  for  example,  are 
for  youth  who  can  rweive  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  numl>er  of  lessons,  who  must  lie 
down  for  some  hours  daily,  and  must 
utilize  the  rest  of  the  time  in  open- 
air  games  and  in  gardening  pursuits. 

From  this  base  of  Swiss  democratic 
education  the  branches  swing  away  in 
many  directions.  Take  the  case  of  a 
bright  youth,  first,  who  unlike  the 
vast  majority  whose  education  Ix^ins 
and  ends  with  the  elementary  school, 
shows  promise  of  a  cultural  career  be- 
vond  the  average.  Consultation  be¬ 
tween  teacher,  parent,  and  student 
will  determine,  (a)  whether  to  follow 
the  preparation  leading  to  the  univer¬ 
sity,  or  (b)  to  a  professional  or  busi¬ 


ness  career,  or  (c)  to  a  scientific  ca¬ 
reer.  This  consultation  may  take 
place  with  the  child  at  the  age  of  ten, 
for  specialization  begins  early  in 
Switzerland.  If  the  classical  unive^ 
sity  is  the  aim,  the  child  takes  the  en¬ 
trance  examinations  for  the  College 
Classique,  and  if  these  are  passed  he 
goes  to  the  college  at  once  for  his  six 
years  of  Latin  preparatory  to  enter¬ 
ing  the  gjTnnasium.  If  the  choice  is 
a  profession  or  business,  he  remains 
in  the  elementary  school  four  more 
years ;  if  a  scientific  career,  two  more 
years,  for  to  these  Latin  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Then  comes  the  college,  an  in¬ 
stitution  found  scattered  throughout 
the  cantons,  W’hich  goes  in  each  can¬ 
ton  under  different  names:  municipal 
st’hools,  grammar  schools,  preparatory 
schools,  regional  schools,  scuola  mag- 
giore,  mittelschullen.  Most  of  these 
are  equivalent  to  our  American  high 
schools.  They  are  complementary  to 
the  elementary  schools,  offer  very  ad¬ 
vanced  curricula,  and  graduation  from 
them  means  the  attainment  of  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree,  or  its  equivalent, 
the  certific.ate  of  maturity,  either  of 
which  permits  entrance  to  the  univer¬ 
sity.  In  almost  all  these  schools  there 
is  a  classical  department  (Gymnase 
Classique),  a  scientific  (Gymnase  Sci- 
(>ntifique),  or  a  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  (Ecole  de  Commerce).  Dura¬ 
tion  of  studies  here  is  alwut  6^1:  years. 
In  Lausanne,  when  a  student  success¬ 
fully  completes  the  classical  gymna¬ 
sium  (the  S\vis8  ‘gymnase’  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  American  junior  college) 
— usually  at  18 — he  receives  the  A.B. 
<legree,  and  is  entered  at  once  in  the 
Fniversity  of  Lausanne.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Swiss  student  of  the 
gymnasium  is  already  intensifying  his 
specialization,  where  our  American 
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junior  collego  vouth  is  still  general¬ 
izing. 

Consider  now  the  youth  out  of  the 
dementary  school  who  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  cultural  career  at  the  T'^ni- 
^er8ity,  but  is  interested  in  direct  Vo¬ 
cational  Training.  The  branches  are 
varied  for  him  (or  her),  and  follow 
along  many  directions.  There  are  (1) 
Continuation  Schools  (Fortbildnngs- 
schule).  These,  the  youngest  branch 
of  the  educational  system,  offer  the 
adolescent  youth  classes  in  the  trades, 
industry,  commerce,  domestic  science, 
agriculture.  Tn  the  rural  districts 
these  schools  are  merged  with  agricul¬ 
tural  interests;  in  the  cities  with  the 
needs  of  industry.  The  young  woman 
is  trained  here  to  assume  household 
duties  and  to  take  on  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  wife  and  mother;  the  young 
man  obtains  the  theoretieal  backgroun<l 
for  the  workshop  and  for  business. 
Then  (2)  come  Voc.ational  Training 
Schools.  Xot  uniform  in  the  various 
cantons,  these  embrace  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  special  technical  schools  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  peculiar  commu¬ 
nity  ne<*<ls.  .\mong  them  are  found 
courses  for  building  contractors,  chem¬ 
ists,  electrical  engineers,  engraving, 
transport  schools  for  railroad  officials, 
schools  for  post-office  clerks,  and  for 
custom-house  officers.  Time  minimum 
of  study  is  two  years ;  in  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  groups  much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  ac<]uirement  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Tn  eastern  Switzerland  these 
embrace  schools  for  embroidery;  in 
the  west,  w’atch-making;  in  Zurich 
there  are  schools  for  silk-weaving;  in 
Tlerne  training  in  pottery  and  w’ood- 
carving.  Agriculture  being  of  great 
importance,  of  the  22  schools  devoted 
to  this,  the  government  subsidizes 
four  general  schools  (cf^uivalent  in 


.\merica  to  agricultural  universities), 
three  for  dairy-making,  and  11  win¬ 
ter-schools,  with  two  winter  courses 
running  from  November  to  late  March 
for  the  sons  of  farmers  who  would 
add  e.xperimental  knowledge  to  their 
practical  knowledge. 

The  women  are  not  neglected. 
Group  (3)  comprises  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  Sch<x>l8.  These  —  intended  for 
girls  mainly,  but  women  over  twenty 
are  not  excluded  —  give  training  in 
house-keeping,  cooking,  washing,  sew¬ 
ing,  mending,  hygiene,  child-care,  nu¬ 
trition,  dietetics,  knowledge  of  public 
problems  and  economic  life,  constant 
study  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  train¬ 
ing  always  in  personal  character.  An¬ 
other  group  (4)  are  the  Women’s 
Training  Schools  for  Social  Work 
(Soziale  Frauenschulen).  These,  to 
be  found  in  Lucerne,  Geneva,  and  Zu¬ 
rich,  prepare  girls  for  theoretical  and 
practical  social  work.  In  the  two- 
year  course  some  ten  months  are  spent 
in  hospitals,  creches,  orphanages,  and 
convalescent  homes.  Then  come  (5) 
the  Training  Collies  (Ecoles  Nor- 
males),  of  w’hich  there  are  about  30 
now’  in  the  country,  all  for  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers,  and  each  having  its  own 
practice  classes.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  Institute  J.  J.  Rous¬ 
seau  of  Geneva,  named  after  the  great 
French  educator  and  philosopher  who 
was  l)orn  here.  II is  is  now  a  world- 
famous  educational  experimental  cen¬ 
tre,  just  completing  its  25th  year,  sup¬ 
ported  by  private  initiative,  from 
whose  halls  have  come  most  fertile 
ideas  about  infant  education,  the  psy¬ 
chological  treatment  of  normal  as  well 
as  abnormal  children,  and  to  which 
educators  from  all  over  the  world  come 
for  inspiration.  Tn  connection  with 
child-training  it  is  to  be  remembered 
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that  Switzerland  has  a  long:  and  glori¬ 
ous  history.  The  great  Pestalozzi 
founded  his  first  sehool  at  Birr  in 
1774.  and  began  in  1798  his  ednea- 
fional  experiments  for  refining  human 
l)eings,  and  developed  those  hninani- 
farian  ideas  in  edueation  which  sys¬ 
tematically  reorganized  elementary  ed¬ 
ucation  throughout  the  world.  Infant 
teaching  owes  much  to  J.  J.  Ronsseau, 
the  author  of  Kmile.  Others  like 
Pere  Girard  and  Fellenberg  are  to  l>e 
fouml  in  all  histories  of  education.  In 
the  kindergartens  of  Switzerland 
(woles  infantines)  the  Froebel  meth¬ 
ods  are  usually  employed;  in  the  Tes¬ 
sin  district  the  ^fontessori  methods 
are  highly  popular. 

The  perfect  adaptability  of  Swiss 
education  to  the  multifarious  nci'ds  of 
its  inhabitants  (American  visitors  no 
less  than  Europeans  and  its  own  citi¬ 
zens)  is  never  lx*tter  illustrated  than 
its  Private  Schools  —  a  system  that 
appears  without  parallel  anywhere  in 
the  world.  For  the  American  child, 
whose  parents  can  afford  the  time  and 
the  nominal  expense,  these  schools  are 
indispensable.  Every  type  is  to  be 
found,  and  for  every  need:  from  the 
small  boarding  school  or  pensionnat, 
the  most  popular  tv'pe  in  the  country, 
where  fees  are  small,  e.xternal  sur¬ 
roundings  are  modest,  but  emphasis  is 
placed  on  simple,  solx'r  living,  and 
only  the  most  important  branches  of 
study  are  emphasized,  to  the  great  in¬ 
ternational  boarding  schools,  having 
the  most  modern  equipment,  possessed 
of  magnificent  playgrounds,  in  the 
sub-Alpine  regions  or  in  equally  su¬ 
perb  centres,  the  l)eauty  spots  of 
S^^ntzerland  with  “glorious  panoramas 
which  awaken  in  the  youthful  soul 
the  feeling  of  beauty  and  the  love  of 
Nature.”  For  the  mentally  backward 


child  or  for  the  child  of  unusually 
rapid  mental  development,  for  the 
physically  weak  or  the  lover  of  sports 
for  every  type  and  problem  one  may 
find  an  excellent  sehool  in  the  hands 
of  admirable  teachers.  Classes  are 
small,  emphasis  is  always  placed  on 
the  needs  of  the  individual,  teachers 
are  highly  experienced  specialists  who 
have  never  lost  the  common  touch,  and 
the  sehool  itself  is  made  the  nearest 
substitute  for  family  life.  Capacities, 
aptitudes,  tastes,  weaknesses  —  these 
are  carefully  studied;  bodily  exercise 
takes  place  in  ideal  surroundings;  the 
ac(iuirement  of  new  languages  and  the 
absorption  of  a  Europeaji  culture 
come  alx)ut  gradually,  and  in  natural 
surroundings.  What  is  thus  acquired 
leaves  a  permanent  influence  on  the 
sensitive  youthful  mind. 

Finally,  a  w’ord  alwut  the  universi¬ 
ties.  Switzerland  has  no  Minister  of 
Edueation.  Each  canton  organizes  its 
own  8ch«x)ls,  its  standards,  its  teacher¬ 
training,  but  just  as  a  w'cll-edticated 
graduate  of  our  state  .schools  appears 
to  Ik*  a  cultured  person  in  the  other 
states,  so  is  it  true  of  this  sturdy  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  federal  government 
does  support  the  Commercial  Univer¬ 
sity  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  Federal  In¬ 
stitute  of  Teehnologv'  in  Zurich.  The 
universities,  how’cver,  are  kept  up  by 
sul>8idies  from  their  respective  can¬ 
tons.  There  are  seven  of  these  uni¬ 
versities.  That  at  Basle,  the  oldest, 
was  e.stablished  by  Pope  Pius  II  in 
14.59.  Those  at  Zurich,  Geneva, 
Berne,  and  Lausanne  date  from  the 
Reformation,  w’hen  Calvin  and  Zwing- 
li  founded  training  seminaries  for 
Protestant  clergymen,  and  these  are 
now’  great  universities  with  faculties 
of  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  and  the¬ 
ology.  The  universities  of  Fribourg 
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and  Xeuchatcl  are  the  most  recent 
foundations.  All  universities  are 
open  alike  to  men  and  women;  the 
courses  cover  a  usual  four-year  peri¬ 
od  ;  at  the  close  of  that  period  the  stu¬ 
dent  hands  in  his  written  thesis,  and 
if  he  passes,  receives  either  his  docto¬ 
rate,  or,  in  French  Switzerland,  either 
the  doctorate  or  the  “licence.” 

Kver^'^vhere  these  universities  S('rve 
the  express  needs  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  find  themselves.  They 
s}>eak  their  language:  instruction  at 
Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Xeuchatel  is 
given  in  French;  at  Zurich,  llasle, 
and  Benie  instruction  is  in  German; 
at  Fribourg,  largely  a  Catholic  insti¬ 
tution  on  the  frontier  of  French  and 
German-speaking  Switzerland,  the 
languages  of  instruction  are  French, 
German,  and  Latin.  They  solve  their 


problems.  In  Ziirich,  when  the  rye 
was  being  destroyed  in  a  small  upland 
community  by  an  agricultural  blight, 
the  lx)tanical  department  went  to  work 
immediately  and  prescribed  an  effec¬ 
tive  remedy.  Needless  to  say  all  these 
universities  allow  outsiders  above  18 
to  attend  lectures  for  a  moderate  fee. 
The  regular  sessions,  and  the  summer 
sessions,  attract  aimually  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  foreign-speaking  students 
from  all  over  the  world,  both  because 
of  the  high  standards  of  scholarship, 
tiie  freedom  with  which  classes  are 
conducted,  and  the  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  a  splendid  corps  of  pro¬ 
fessors  and  other  authorities  to  help 
serve  the  visitor.  For  the  university, 
like  the  rest  of  the  educational  system, 
emphasizes  not  mass-training  but  in¬ 
dividual  need. 


TRAINING  IN  ENGLISH  AS  INTEGRATION 
WITH  LIFE 
.1,  11.  IIaxdschi.n,  Pii.l). 

MIAMI  rMVKRSITY,  OXFORD,  OHIO 


1.  It  helps  make  a  living. 
t.  It  teaches  how  to  participate  in 
the  activities  of  our  stx*iety  and  to 
make  proper  use  of  the  living 
earned. 

It  helps  to  form  attitudes  and  hab¬ 
its  and  so  to  make  our  society  an 
ethical  one. 

1.  The  first  object  of  wlucation  is 
to  enable  the  learner  to  make  a  living. 
Language  is  a  tool  to  this  end.  He 
cannot  make  any  kind  of  proper  liv¬ 
ing  without  being  able  to  use  English 
properly.  He  cannot,  acquit  himself 
properly  in  any  of  the  necessary  situa¬ 
tions  and  tasks  of  school  life  vrithout 
it.  Later  on  we  know  the  doctor, 
minister,  lawyer,  teacher,  merchant. 


clerk,  farmer,  laborer,  domestic  help 
are  alike  dependent  on  it.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  a  calling  in  which  he 
would  not  lx?  handicapped  by  a  lack 
of  it. 

To  achieve  the  necessary  mastery 
we  do  not  lay  emphasis  upon  formal 
instruction  in  grammar  and  composi¬ 
tion.  We  crII  for  the  use  of  English 
an  he  needs  it  in  his  present  life  acti¬ 
vities.  He  is  not  interested  in  lan¬ 
guage,  but  is  interested  in  his  daily 
life.  We,  therefore,  hitch  his  language 
interest  to  his  school  life,  or  his  busi¬ 
ness  life,  not  his  life  to  his  language 
interest. 

The  adolescent  does  not  like  gram¬ 
mar  nor  the  theory  of  writing.  But 
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everyone  does  crave  expression,  natn- 
lally  more  in  deeds  than  in  words. 
We  g:et  him,  therefore,  to  report  what 
he  has  done  or  is  doing  or  proposing 
to  do — e.  g.,  projects  he  is  engaged  on 
in  school,  or  work  done  outside  of 
s<-hool.  If  there  is  one  who  is  build¬ 
ing  a  stage-set  in  school,  he  describes 
it  w’ith  s{>ecifications,  materials,  func¬ 
tions,  etc.  Another  delivers  milk, 
hand-bills,  or  sells  real-silk  hosiery,  or 
what  not.  He  describes  for  us  his  en¬ 
tire  enterprise,  the  people,  from  his 
employer,  if  any,  on  to  the  consumer, 
the  technical  facts  and  practices,  the 
busine.ss  or  profit  end  of  the  business, 
etc. 

This  sort  of  write-up  tends,  w’e  find, 
tc  lead  him  to  think  more  nobly  of 
his  work,  not  as  mere  drudgery  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  his  fellows, 
but  as  honorable  and  as  interesting  as 
any  form  of  work. 

2.  Participating  in  the  activities 
of  our  society. 

This  sort  of  teaching  and  learning 
rtHjiiires  a  new  orientation  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  also.  If  he  is  not  more 
interested  in  lx>y8  and  girls  than  in 
lH>ok8,  he  will  not  be  able  to  conduct 
it.  He  learns  to  see  that  human  be¬ 
ings  are  more  valuable  and  therefore 
more  Interesting  than  other  material 
or  tasks  he  might  deal  with.  Other 
workers  deal  with  money,  materials, 
and  their  function  is  the  e.xchange, 
or  the  shaping,  or  the  transportation 
of  goods,  or  mere  money  profit,  or 
they  do  only  one  little  operation  in 
the  manufacturing,  or  selling,  or  trans¬ 
porting  of  an  article;  for  instance, 
factory  workers,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc. 

The  teacher  shapes  human  lives  and 
njolds  the  thought  and  behavior  of  fu¬ 
ture  generations.  His  life  is  not  that 
of  the  economic,  artistic,  political,  nor 


even  the  religious  man,  although  close¬ 
ly  allied  to  the  latter,  but  he  is  a  lead¬ 
er  of  youth,  by  nature,  choice  and 
training.  His  greatest  delight  is  to 
live  with  boys  and  girls  in  order  to 
direct  them  into  good  forms  of  living. 
How’  can  he  direct  Iwys  and  girls  un¬ 
less  he  knows  what  has  gone  on,  and 
is  going  on,  in  them;  how  they  are 
living,  and  what  they  ho|)e  for  in  the 
immediate  and  distant  future? 

Aa  to  guiding  their  thinking,  feel¬ 
ing,  and  acting  toward  society,  he  has 
in  English  plenty  of  means.  In  fact, 
it  matters  as  much  how  he  teaches 
them  as  to  what  he  teaches.  He  does 
not,  therefore,  stuff  them  with  ready¬ 
made  opinions,  as  do  business,  most 
politicians,  and  others  with  axes  to 
grind,  through  the  press,  movie,  radio, 
etc.  His  task  is  quite  different  and 
more  fundamental. 

In  the  purely  intellectual  his  teach¬ 
ing  will  run  something  like  this:  Does 
the  pupil  see  problems  and  recogniae 
them  as  such  ?  or  is  everything  lovely, 
as  so  many  of  our  smug  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  are  wont  to  think  ?  If  he  doesn't 
st*e  problems,  we  must  help  him  to 
see  them,  for  there  are  plenty  of  them 
in  his  family  life,  his  own  physical 
and  social  life,  in  his  school  life,  etc. 
And,  if  and  when,  he  sees  them,  does 
he  see  them  clearly  ?  If  not,  we  help 
him  to  clarify  and  delimit  the  diffi¬ 
culty  so  that  it  may  be  attacked  in¬ 
telligently.  If,  and  when,  he  has  the 
problem  clearly  in  mind,  has  he  the 
necessary  information  about  it?  If 
not,  he  must  collect  it.  When  he  has 
it  and  is  ready  for  the  solution,  does 
he  weigh  various  courses  of  action,  or 
does  he  jump  at  a  conclusion,  because 
of  tradition,  or  laziness,  or  stupidity! 

At  first  he  doesn’t  recc^iize  that 
in  his  daily  life  in  .school,  home  and 
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jiociety,  there  are  problems  which  one 
<an  deliberate  alwiit  >^'ith  the  teacher. 
He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  talking 
some  things  over  with  schoolmates  and 
parents.  Some  he  has  even  solved  for 
piod  or  ill  bv  himself.  But  as  we  get 
acquainted  with  him  better  and  bet¬ 
ter,  he  recognizes  that  we  take  a  real 
interest  in  him,  and  perhaps  that  otir 
judgment  is  valuable. 

He  soon  has  plenty  of  problems  to 
tell  us  about.  To  be  sure  many  of 
these  are  of  so  private  a  nature  as  to 
be  kept  strictly  between  pupil  and 
teacher  and  destroyed  the  moment  the 
t(‘aeher  has  read  the  paper  and  dis¬ 
cussed  it  with  the  pupil.  For  all  such 
questions  we  must  have  private  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  pupil.  In  all  such  cases 
mere  words  will  not  do.  Often  con¬ 
ferences  with  parents  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  are  found  necessary  and  there 
must  l)e  follow-up  until  the  diflSculty 
is  solved  satisfactorily,  or  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  no  solution  possible  in 
the  circumstances. 

In  practice  we  find  plenty  of  prob¬ 
lems;  e.  g.,  here  is  one  who  has  poor 
health.  The  question  arises  —  why  ? 
How  does  his  poor  health  make  itself 
felt  ?  What  factors  cause  it  ?  If  there 
is  a  school  or  community  doctor,  he  is 
brought  into  the  case.  The  home  con¬ 
ditions  are  discussed,  etc.  TTere  the 
teacher  may  become  nerely  an  inter- 
e.sted  friend  and  mentor.  Or  a  girl 
is  not  satisfied  socially  in  school,  or 
in  general.  Here  the  school  advisors 
or  parents,  or  both,  may  have  to  be 
brought  into  the  picture.  But  a  clear 
statement  of  the  difficulty  and  any 
hoped  for  solution  (s')  are  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  student  before  a  solu¬ 
tion  can  be  reached.  In  some  of  these 
cases  oral  statement  may  be  accepted, 
or  the  case  written  up  by  the  student 
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as  a  hv'pothetical  one  in  which  no 
names  are  given,  etc.  This  sort  of 
thing  cannot  be  done  for  whole  classes 
but  merely  for  sporadic  individual, 
difficult  cases.  Fortunately  not  all 
pupils  need  such  help. 

However,  there  are  plenty  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  concern  whole  classes  in  a 
school.  Instead  of  giving  the  school 
paper  a  monopoly  on  the  discussion 
of  such  problems,  we  take  them  up  as 
class  discussions  as  a  means  of  real 
education  and  the  formation  of  a  real 
public  opinion  but  only  after  careful 
.'Study  and  consideration. 

Here  again  the  same  procedure  is 
urge<l:  (1)  stating  the  difficulty  clear¬ 
ly;  (2)  gathering  all  relevant  data; 
(•‘1)  proposed  solutions;  (4)  eliminat¬ 
ing  all  but  one,  by  a  process  of  weigh¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  we  get  actual,  in¬ 
telligent  interest  in  questions,  and  a 
sane  method  of  attacking  them. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living,  w'e  may  ask  what  will 
this  boy  or  girl  do  to  make  a  living? 
It  is  often  difficult  in  these  times  to 
tell,  not  only  in  the  case  of  high-school 
pupils,  but  even  in  the  case  of  col¬ 
lege  students,  but  we  have  at  least 
given  them  a  useful  tool,  certain  hab¬ 
its  of  work,  as  well  as  valuable  atti¬ 
tudes  and  ideals. 

3.  Making  our  society  an  ethical 
one. 

Education  does  not  begin  with  the 
school  and  just  as  little  does  it  end 
there.  Many  in  our  adult  society  evi- 
<lently  think  it  should,  since  they  do 
not  seem  to  want  adolescents,  nor  col¬ 
lege  students,  to  busy  themselves  with 
the  questions  of  our  larger  society. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  schools  up 
tc  and  including  the  high  school  train 
children  and  adolescents.  Adolescents 
and  children  cannot  carry  on  the  re- 
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forms  noeessarv  in  adult  society.  They 
haven’t  the  property,  inaijfht,  informa¬ 
tion,  nor  the  sense  of  responsibility 
necf^ssary  But  when  is  the  time  to 
bejofin  with  education  for  citizenship  i 
The  answer  is,  from  the  first.  Always 
with  application  to  affairs  as  far  as 
the  learner  know’s  them  at  the  time. 
First  to  the  home  and  family,  next 
to  the  immediate  environment  includ¬ 
ing:  the  school,  then  to  neighborhood 
and  town,  and  finally  even  in  high 
school,  to  public  affairs  of  all  kinds. 

Here  attitudes  and  ideals  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  is  not  only 
nec(‘S8ary  to  fmrticipate  in  society  in 
<»rder  to  make  it  an  ethical  one.  Then* 
are  many  who  are  doing  that  but  an* 
entirely  selfish,  asocial,  or  even  anti¬ 
social.  S«x*iety  can’t  go  on  unless  aJl 
(*an  live,  not  merely  the  privileged 
ones. 

We  therefore  insist  on  the  co<“‘pera- 
tive  attitude  in  the  family  life.  Xo 
privileges  w'ithout  resixmsibilitie'j.  Xo 
loyalty  w'ithout  giving  loyalty!  He 
must  see  this  practiced,  and  practice 
it,  day  by  day  in  school  and  neigh bor- 
ho<^d.  .Vnd  in  our  study  of  the  affairs 
of  the  larger  community,  our  indus¬ 
trial  society,  the  state  and  the  nation, 
we  always  work  out  the  ethieal  phases, 
not  merely  the  intellectual,  emotional 
or  economic. 


Literature  is  our  best  means  for 
this.  Literature  was  written  by  great 
students  of  human  nature.  It  U  as 
real  as  life  and  its  charaeters  to  be 
evaluahKl  as  w’e  evaluate  people  about 
us.  What  the  character  myg  ig  of 
only  secondary  imfK>rtanee  (■om|>aro<l 
to  what  he  does. 

An  author  has  these  means  of  de¬ 
picting  character  by  (1)  the  words 
and  acts  of  the  character;  (2)  the 
words  and  acts  of  others  in  the  piece; 
(3)  the  w’ords  of  the  author.  Great 
literature  shows  a  life  (lives)  as  it 
was  lived  and  records  its  acts  and  the 
reaction  of  society  to  it.  The  student 
can  study  the  character  as  in  a  labors 
torv.  The  human  experiment  has 
betMi  lived  and  its  results  recorded. 
He  can  go  over  it  as  often  as  desir¬ 
able.  In  every-day  life  this  is  impos- 
sibh*.  He  cannot  observe  the  entire 
course  of  a  life.  The  segment  he  can 
observe  is  in  constant  flux,  much  of  it 
is  l)eyond  his  olwervation,  he  has  not 
the  time  to  ol>serve  and  to  arrive  at 
sound  conclusions.  In  practice  we  get 
him  to  draw*  on  daily  life  and  e.xpcri- 
ence  for  illustrations  to  reinforce  what 
the  work  of  literature  portrays.  In 
this  way,  literature  becomes  under  the 
guidance  of  a  properly  equipped 
teacher  a  prime  means  of  educating 
for  ethical  living. 
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The  direct  result  of  practice  ex¬ 
tending:  over  years  of  varying 
teaching  situations  has  led  me  to 
form  a  philosophy  and  psychology  of 
art  and  its  Ixisic  meaning  which,  if 
successfully  applied,  would  W  one  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  of  today:  “What 
can  we  do  to  fonn  a  soidal  order  w’hich 
will  function  now  and  b<'  of  value  in 
the  future;  how  may  we  develop  the 
full  potentiality  of  the  individual  and 
at  the  same  time  prepare  him  to  make 
valuable  contributions  to  his  group?” 
The  answer  is  development  through 
art. 

Art  is  the  rhythmical,  balanced  way 
<»f  doing  anvthing  which  produces  a 
satisfying  organization.  The  result  of 
art  proceduri'  may  he  a  new  discovery, 

<u  a  new  creation ;  it  may  be  a  body  of 
knowledgi'  protlucing  a  science  or  it 
may  b(‘  an  “object  of  art.”  .1  rt  is  a  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  develops  within  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  through  his  intelbrtual  and 
emotional  life,  the  imrer  to  organize 
in  that  satisfying  and  unified  manner 
which  achieves  lieauty.  This  estab¬ 
lishes  art  ujxui  the  bedrock  of  learning 
procedure;  in  fact,  it  is  the  bjisic  learn¬ 
ing  process.  The  art  procedure  in¬ 
cludes  stimulation  and  activity  of  the 
creative  spirit,  controlled  by  the  same 
natural  Ian’s  which  are  in  constant  op¬ 
eration,  building  and  keeping  the  phy¬ 
sical  world  a  harmonious  whole.  These 
laws  are:  repetition,  opposition,  tran¬ 
sition,  contrast  and  emphasis  —  the 
laws  upon  which  any  work  of  art  or  of 
nature  is  built,  whether  it  be  an  auto, 
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a  cathedral,  a  tree,  or  a  social  group. 
Fj)on  analysis,  it  will  Ix'  found  that 
any  ivell-organized,  efficient  movement 
is  built  upon  these  laws.  The  laws  of 
learning  are  essentially  the  same  thing. 

Til  learning,  all  concede  an  outstand¬ 
ing  value  to  “repetition.”  Ilepetitiou 
is  “practice”  or  “drill”  in  the  common 
usage  of  the  w’ord.  But  it  is  “prac¬ 
tice  w'ith  satisfaction,”  drill  with  va¬ 
riety,  which  is  so  effective  in  learning, 
and  this  the  art  procedure  fulfills  to 
the  letter  of  the  law.  The  law  of 
opposition  is  partially  described  in 
“difficulties  which  challenge  our  best,” 
but  there  is  a  broader  concept  for  this 
most  important  law.  Opposition  is 
the  law  which  stops  the  movement  of 
repetitive  individualism,  causing  it  to 
lie  diverted  into  other  channels,  broad¬ 
ening  the  content  of  learning  and  so¬ 
cializing  the  individual.  This  diver¬ 
sion  into  other  channels  is  accorapished 
through  the  law  of  transition,  w'hich 
is  the  rhythmical  sequence  from  one 
element  to  another,  without  wLicli 
learning  is  denied  its  most  dependable 
ally,  the  comfortable  business  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  “from  the  knowni  to  the  un¬ 
known.”  The  law  of  “readiness”  en¬ 
compasses  the  transition  from  former 
experiences  to  new  ones.  Readiness 
implies  the  desire  to  carry  on — it  also 
implies  satisfaction,  which  is  the  last¬ 
ing  product  of  rhjihmical  transition. 
The  law  of  contrast  gives  to  learning, 
as  it  gives  to  picture  making,  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  comparison,  while  the  law  of 
emphasis  makes  necessary  the  focus- 
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ing  of  the  mind  on  one  objective, 
biiildin^  all  else  up  to  it,  with  repeti¬ 
tion,  opjxwition,  transition  and  contrast 
as  the  movements  enjrajf«Hl  in  brinpiifr 
about  this  focus.  The  law  of  “exer¬ 
cise”  finds  its  result  in  the  nccessarv 
activity  connectetl  with  producing  any¬ 
thing  by  u”ay  of  art  procedure.  Tt  is 
the  constant  exercise  of  controlling  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  into  a  workable, 
harmonious  form.  The  law  of  “ef¬ 
fect,”  which  carries  with  it  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  the  outstanding  quality  for  con¬ 
structive  thinking,  is  perfectly  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  art  procedure,  while  the 
negative  effect  of  annoyance  must  Ix' 
overcome,  as  annoyance  is  pro<luced 
by  lack  of  rhythm  and  balance,  a  de¬ 
ficiency  which  cannot  be  found  in  the 
art  procedure. 

.\rt  procedure  exercises  individual 
thinking  and  feeling,  which  results  in 
individual  decisions  of  constructive 
quality.  It  utilizes  all  the  knowledg(‘s 
that  the  individual  can  summon  and 
it  e.xcites  search  for  more;  it  expresses 
the  creative  spirit  and  stimidates  it  to 
overcome  difficulties  on  a  higher  level. 

Organizing,  which  is  evaluating  eU'- 
nients  and  placing  them  in  right  rela¬ 
tionship,  is  a  matter  of  emotion  habit. 
We  feel  it  Ix'fore  we  know  it;  we  fe(*l 
organization  intuitively  ami  are  c<»n- 
scious  of  it  anah’tically  only  after  the 
organization  has  l)een  formed.  Art  is 
the  natural  organizer  of  knowUnlge  as 
well  as  the  record  of  a  satisfying  emo¬ 
tion  exprt‘ssion.  .\rt  pr<K*e<lure  move's 
rh^’thmi(*ally  and  forms  knowledge's 
into  a  workable  unity.  It  is  through 
the  e'xercise  of  eonstruestive  art  laws 
that  habits  of  succea.sful  planning  are* 
fornuHl.  Habits  of  art,  which  are*  cnl- 
tural  habits  e>f  effective  planning,  be*- 


come  ingrained  lH*cause  they  are  built 
upon  the  e'onstant  laws  of  nature  ’ 
which,  despite  the  e'onstancy  of  the 
laws  themselves,  find  changing  expres¬ 
sion  in  ever-varying  material.  The 
constant  laws  of  repe'tition,  opposition.  ; 
transition,  em])hasi8  and  contrast  op¬ 
erate  upon  this  principle  of  beauty, 
which  fortifie'S  the  individual  against 
change*,  giving  him  the  \x)wer  to  meet 
“changing  civilization”  in  a  cultureel 
and  efficient  manner  and  to  make  a 
use'ful  contribution  to  it. 

.Ml  of  the  arts  have  the  effect 
f)f  inte'gration  upon  the  individual, 
whether  they  be  the  arts  of  sound,  of 
l>odily  motility,  of  materials,  or  of 
aex'ial  behavior.  The  Development  ' 
Course  of  Study'  is  based  upon  expres¬ 
sion  through  the  color-form,  or  the 
material-sha])ing  arts.  These  possew 
attributes  different  from  those  of  the 
other  arts  and  which  are  of  distinct  ' 
advantage  in  the  study  of  the  child. 

In  producing  any  work  of  color-form 
art,  there  is  being  made  at  the  same 
time  a  concrete  and  tangible  record  of  , 
the  child’s  inherent  or  acquired  ability  | 
to  onranize.  This  produces  scientific 
data  for  the  study  of  the  child’s  inte^ 
ests  and  growth.  It  also  produces,  an- 
tomatic*ally,  a  test  that  is  uncontrolled 
by  mechanisms  and  false  conditions. 

Of  all  the  art  expressions,  picture- 
making  is  perhaps  the  best  representa¬ 
tive  of  life,  demanding  outstanding 
spiritual,  aesthetic,  psychological  and 
utilitarian  values  for  fulfillment.  The 
word  “picttire"  is  Wing  constantly  and 
increasingly  used  by  people  in  describ¬ 
ing  a  situation.  The  picture  is  an 
expression  of  the  Individital,  remain¬ 
ing  individual  throughout,  but  built 
upon  laws  that  are  common  to  the 
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px)up.  The  word  “pattern”  alsi>  ia 
increasingly  being  used,  although  pat¬ 
tern  is  practically  limited  to  two  di¬ 
mensions  and  surface  application, 
while  the  picture  has  three  dimensions 
and  therefore  more  nearly  conforms  to 
actual  life  situations.  The  pattern  is 
individual,  but  may  1k‘  followed  by 
others,  either  in  small  or  “mass  pro¬ 
duction”  quantities.  In  sociological 
terms,  the  “picture”  stands  for  indi¬ 
vidualistic,”  the  pattern  for  “swialis- 
— both  partaking,  in  their  true 
form,  of  the  e.xpre.ssion  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  his  contribution  to  the  group. 
This  is  the  natural  procedure  found  in 
the  universe. 

One  phase  only  of  the  picture  will 
be  given  consideration  here.  This 
phase  is  generally  least  ret‘ognized  and 
is  to  a  decree  hypothetical,  although 
there  is  already  much  evidence  to  con¬ 
firm  it.  This  viewpoint  embraces  the 
idea  that  all  people  who  organize  well 
in  behavior  of  any  kind  “picture  in 
their  minds”  bedore  they  act.  If  this 
should  be  the  case,  any  thinking  per¬ 
son  would  agree  that  it  would  be  w'oll 
to  f6rm  the  habit  of  picturing  in  the 
mind.  Habits  for  forming  mind-pic¬ 
tures  would  logically  follow  the  build¬ 
ing  of  tangible  or  concrete  pictures. 
If  a  child,  through  his  pre-adolescent 
years  has  exercise  in  building  diverse 
elements  into  picture's  an  unlimited 
numl)er  of  times  (pictures  in  which  he 
uses  nature’s  materials,  methods,  laws, 
elements  and  principles)  it  would  be 
sensible  to  suppose  that  he  would  form 
habits  of  “picturing  in  his  mind,”  and 
in  so  doing  would  develop  the  ability 
to  act  efficiently  and  to  the  point.  In 
experiencing  the  building  of  pictures 
of  all  kinds,  he  has  used  many  subjects 
in  a  beautifully  organized  way. 


There  is  also  “transfer  of  training” 
to  other  situations,  as  the  habits  formed 
are  those  of  ability  to  organize  diverse 
elements  into  unified  form.  This  abil¬ 
ity  is  not  influenced  by  the  change?  of 
knowledges  (elements)  to  be  organ¬ 
ized,  as  it  is  the  emotion  movement 
and  not  the  knowdedge  content  which 
is  directly  concerned.  When  this  emo¬ 
tion  movement  has  become  stabilized 
through  l)eing  rhythmically  balanced 
by  use  over  a  period  of  time — the  abil¬ 
ity  to  organize  is  formed,  and  this 
ability  resjwnds  to  all  situations,  how’- 
ever  new  or  unused  the  elements.  It 
is  no  more  difficult  for  the  picture 
mak(‘r  to  organize  tin  cans  in  a  picture 
than  to  organize  abstractions  or  flowers 
(and  if  each  is  equally  well  organized 
w’ho  can  say  that  the  flower  composi¬ 
tion  w'ould  be  any  more  beautiful,  in 
the  fundamental  conception  of  the 
word,  than  would  the  organization  of 
tin  cans  or  of  abstractions).  The  habit 
of  organization  is  formed  in  the  emo¬ 
tion  life  and  never  leaves  the  individ¬ 
ual  under  any  normal  situation,  if  it 
ever  does  at  all.  It  should  be  no  more 
difficult  to  organize  a  mathematical 
problem  or  a  decision  in  social  beha¬ 
vior  than  it  is  to  organize  a  good  ad¬ 
vertising  layout — the  same  principle 
of  construction  is  basic  to  them  all. 

I  have  used  pictures  as  examples, 
also  iKX'anse  they  present  the  least  in 
the  w’ay  of  control  by  materials  and 
tools.  Picture-making,  of  course,  has 
to  its  credit  the  fact  that  it  is  the  old¬ 
est  record  of  the  human  being  and  his 
expression  of  the  spirit  in  form.  The 
rest  of  the  color-form  arts,  metal  work 
for  instance,  present  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  oiganization  as  picture¬ 
making,  but  the  greater  resistance  in 
material  and  tools  present  additional 
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problems  to  l>e  overcome.  This  plsces 
such  expressions  within  the  scope  more 
natural  to  the  mature  individual  than 
to  the  little  child,  whoee  muscular 
movements  are  as  yet  imperfectly  co¬ 
ordinated. 

That  there  are  many  “wild”  picture- 
makers  may  be  presented  as  a  brief 
against  the  constructive,  habit-form iiifj; 
function  of  art.  The  reason  for  this 
seemin"  discrepancy  is  that  such  and 
such  a  particular  picture-maker  is  very 
much  “slanted,”  early  training  haviu" 
failed  to  show  him  the  correspondin" 
relationship  Ix'tween  the  ugliness  of 
his  own  l)ehavior  and  the  beauty  of 
his  picture.  This  phase  of  poiutiu" 
relationships  Won^s  to  teaching:  or  de¬ 
veloping.  It  is  this  particular  phase 
which  is  a  stumbling  bbK*k  for  many 
teachers.  Xot  trained  in  seeing  rela¬ 
tionships  themselves,  they  fiud  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  develop  this  ability  in  others. 

A  weakness  of  our  present  system 
has  been  to  attempt  to  develop  the  in¬ 
tangible  habits  <»f  l)ehavior  by  the  much 
less  tangible  symbolic  word.  We  have 
attempted  to  keep  everNnhiug  in  the 
region  of  the  head,  allowing  nothing 
for  the  habits  formed  by  actual  or  IkmI- 
ily  movement,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  have  five  senses  by  which  to 
comprehend  the  world,  and  four  defi¬ 
nite  avenues  of  expression. 

Formation  of  intangible  habits 
through  building  new  creations  in  the 
materials  in  which  we  can  study  this 
habit  development  is  nature’s  own  tan¬ 
gible  way  of  helping  the  human  l)eiug 
to  become  joyfully  constructive,  there¬ 
by  developing  his  ability  to  meet  life 
in  a  well-organire*!,  effective  and  beau¬ 
tiful  way.  Forming  intangible  habits 
of  behavior  through  tangible  material 
( which  records  these  habits  as  they  are 


formefi)  is  the  basic  way  of  develop, 
ing  an  ade<iuate  character  capable  of 
unified  procedure. 

As  a  matter  of  drill,  all  art  proce¬ 
dure  is  drill,  but  drill  under  varvin? 
circumstances  and  different  appear¬ 
ances.  This  variety  relieves  the  mon¬ 
otony  and  stupidity  of  the  machine- 
like  drill  and  increases  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  “pr.actice  with  satisfaction.” 

As  a  discipline,  the  rc^sistance  of 
materials  offers  a  fine  check  to  impa¬ 
tience  and  to  that  futile  tendenev  to 
“force”  the  material ;  checking  and 
double-checking,  so  essential  to  sound 
growth,  is  often  harder  to  take  in  other 
forms  than  that  offered  by  materials. 

The  stick-tr)-it-iveness  required  to 
achieve  unity  or  l)eauty  has  quite  an¬ 
other  quality  than  the  persistence 
which  accompani(*s  the  construction  of 
a  strictly  utilitarian  object,  or  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  im|)Osition  of  a  set  task. 

Of  further  educational  interest, 
“picturing  in  the  mind,”  as  a  method 
of  recall,  is  most  reliable.  Picturing 
buibls  the  associative  memory  struc¬ 
ture,  and  if  developed  to  its  highest 
power,  the  individual  lu^ds  never  Itc 
at  a  lo^  to  recall  any  situation  or  any 
previously  “pictured”  information. 

I  am  saying  nothing  of  the  value  of 
color-form  art  as  a  leisure  occupation, 
as  a  hobby,  of  its  use  in  industry  or 
for  nature  appreciation.  These  are 
all  well  taken  care  of  in  manv  and 
various  ways.  But  as  the  tangible 
evidence  through  which  habits  of  or 
ganization  are  found,  through  which 
ideas  become  complete  in  the  rhNihm- 
ical  and  balanced  plans  of  procedure, 
color-form  art  has  received  hut  little 
attention. 

Along  with  picturt^-making  there 
should  go,  side  by  side,  dancing,  con- 
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vcrsation,  singrlng,  buiKHnp  playlu)U9t*r, 
and  “makin"  thinira”— all  th<>  natural 
expressions  of  cbiMhood.  It  is  through 
those  that  the  ehild  Wgina  to  form. 
He  begins  to  develop  his  inherent  abil¬ 
ity  to  organize  in  any  inetliuni,  tan¬ 
gible  or  intangible,  through  the  art 
movement — the  moV(*ment  which  re¬ 
sults  actually  and  practically  in  the 
best  way  of  doing  things.  The  habits 
of  rhythmical,  balaiunnl  motion  make 
the  so-called  “ordinary”  activities  ef¬ 
ficient  and  beautiful.  We  learn  to  walk 
well  through  dancing,  to  talk  well 
through  singing,  to  dress  well  through 
costume  design.  We  learn  to  live  beau¬ 
tiful,  well-ordered  lives  through  con¬ 
scious  designing  of  pictures. 

What  would  be  the  pnicednre  if 
education  follows  this  philosophy  i 
There  would  be  a  change  of  emphasis 
frfim  the  machine  method  of  education 
to  the  art  method,  from  the  attempt 
to  assimilate  farts  to  the  objective  of 
<lcveloping  the  ahilitii  to  ns,siml1ate, 
the  ability  to  organize  beautifully.  It 
would  be  a  change  from  emphasis 
placed  on  searching  and  researching 
for  abstract  scientific  data  to  emphasis 
placed  on  organizing  scientific  data  for 
use  and  stimulating  further  creative 
activity  in  the  search  for  knowledge. 

We  should  stop  where  we  find  our¬ 
selves  today,  on  the  brink  of  a  preci¬ 
pice,  and  go  in  another  direction.  Go 
in  the  direction  of  science  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  go  in  the  direction  of  art  for 
the  process  and  for  the  formation  of 
habits  of  organized  procedure,  whether 
the  goal  be  a  new  discovery  or  a  new 
creation.  The  habits  for  this  forming 
should  be  ingrained  in  the  child  in  the 
elementary  school. 

This  does  not  mean  scrapping  the 
materials  at  hand,  but  it  does  mean 


their  reoiganization.  It  does  not 
mean  dismissing  teachers,  but  it  does 
mean  that  teachers  themselves  should 
be  experienced  in  forming,  and  this 
means  that  any  teacher  should  be  able 
to  direct  all  his  behavior  through  a 
lieautifully  organized  process.  A  full 
appreciation  of  this  cannot  come  with¬ 
out  expt'rieuce.  Instead  of  having 
machine-textbook-one-way  methods  pre¬ 
dominating,  as  is  generally  the  case 
now,  let  us  have  some  genuine  indi¬ 
vidual  elTort  at  creating  new  forms, 
making  new*  organizations,  developing 
habits  which  ivill  “stand  by”  at  all 
times.  Let  science  stand  ready  to  give 
specific  knowledge  when  it  is  required 
for  these  organizations;  let  science  be 
ready  to  stimulate  us  with  knowledge 
of  the  Avorld  about  us,  but  let  art  stand 
ready  to  guide  in  placing  these  knowl¬ 
edges  in  their  true  relationship. 

We  should  place  art  procedure  then 
as  the  way  to  develop  habitvS  for  organ¬ 
izing  Ireautifully,  therefore  efficiently. 
Beautiful  efficieney  is  the  crying  need 
of  all  time.  Through  its  application 
changing  civilization  could  be  dvnamic 
without  being  so  painful.  The  knowl¬ 
edges  required  for  the  completion  of 
an  art  structure  will  call  for  more 
searching  and  finding  than  has  ever 
been  the  ease  in  the  schools  under  the 
old  mechanistic  regime.  With  art  pro¬ 
cedure  as  the  basis  for  the  new  order, 
nature  will  be  revealed  as  the  avail¬ 
able  and  wondrous  storehouse  that  it 
is,  all-sufficient  for  man  and  his  needs, 
whether  he  relies  upon  his  own  pow¬ 
ers  of  observation  or  whether,  as  a 
specialist,  he  goee  to  the  laboratory  to 
find  other  facts — facts  which  he  should 
place  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the 
human  family,  but  in  a  more  work¬ 
able  condition  than  w’e  get  them  today. 
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However,  uatun*  alone  will  supply  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  pre-adolescent  child  and 
will  supply  abundantly,  if  we  as  adults 
are  energetic  enough  to  seek  and  to 
learn,  in  order  that  we  may  become 
sympathetic  and  competent  guides  of 
childhood. 

The  unit  of  work  method  of  devel¬ 
opment  is  the  application  of  art  pro¬ 
cedure  to  the  integration  of  subject- 
matter  into  a  single  unit  of  learning, 
with  the  entire  unit  objectified  in  ma¬ 
terial  form,  the  aim  being  in  this  man¬ 
ner  to  stimulate  initiative  and  to  de¬ 
velop  habits  of  organization  built  ui>- 
on  producing  beauty.  One  weakness 
of  many  teachers  in  the  activity  or 
unit  of  work,  however,  is  that  they 
do  not  recognize  their  true  objective  as 
being  the  all-important  one  of  building 
habits  of  organization.  In  many  cases 
they  continue  deplorably  to  make  fac¬ 
tual  acquisition  and  random  motion 
the  two  outstanding  results.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  formation  of  habits  of  so¬ 
cial  efl^iciency  is  lost,  Ix^ause  this  rela¬ 
tionship  to  material  “forming”  must 
be  brought  out  in  social  lx*havior. 

Philosophically,  the  unit  of  work 
method  is  a  manifestation  of  the  ideal 
of  “effective  brotherhood,”  in  which 
the  individual  devotes  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  group. 
This  naturally  implies  a  growing  de¬ 
sire  to  become  one  with  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  gain  individual  development, 
to  contribute  individual  power,  but  to 
keep  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
group.  The  hahits  of  organization, 
formed  by  building  through  the  arts, 
will  produce  an  understanding  within 
the  individual  of  his  place  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  whole,  if  the  art  procedure 
is  followed  in  an  intelligent  and  under¬ 
standing  manner. 


Development  of  individmil  ability 
to  organize  is  not  nweesarily  second¬ 
ary  to  that  of  being  socially-minded 
and  desirous  of  working  well  with  the 
group.  It  cannot  be  said  that  one  at¬ 
tribute  is  intrinsically  superior  to  the 
other;  the  superiority  is  purely  rela¬ 
tive  as  to  the  specific  time  and  space. 

School  procedure  for  this  second 
phase  (individual  development)  is  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  first  (integration  of 
the  group).  For  individual  develop¬ 
ment,  the  child  works  by  himself  in 
so  far  as  is  possible.  That  does  not 
necessarily  mean  by  himself  physic¬ 
ally,  but  rather,  freed  from  imposed 
techniques,  imposed  subjects,  and  too 
much  adherence  to  group  procedure. 
He  receives  stimulation  and  guidance 
when  he  asks  for  it,  and  even  when 
he  does  not,  if  to  keen  and  svmpathetic 
adult  apperception  the  need  is  there 
even  if  not  vocally  expressed.  It  is 
during  this  time  that  he  freely  exer¬ 
cises  the  expression  of  his  creative 
spirit,  but  still  within  a  form  con¬ 
trolled  by  nature’s  laws.  The  conscious 
objective  in  every  case  is  to  build  into 
satisfying  unity  the  elements  of  his 
situation.  In  the  partially  subjec¬ 
tive  procedure  which  follows,  this  in¬ 
tellectual.  emotional  and  spiritual 
being  is  gently  moulded  into  habits 
which  result  in  a  basic  ability  to  or¬ 
ganize  beautifully.  This  individual 
development  is  of  prime  importance, 
as  it  l>ecomes  the  tool  which  must  lie 
relied  upon  in  building  beautiful,  in¬ 
dividual  or  social  behavior;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  organizing 
ability  possessed  by  the  individual, 
just  so  much  is  he  able  to  contribute 
to  and  be  responsible  to  the  group. 
The  laws  which  concern  the  building 
of  a  work  of  art  are  identical  to  those 
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which  conceni  the  building  of  individ¬ 
uality.  Both  are  stimulated  and  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  form  controlled  by  nat¬ 
ural  laws. 

The  third  phase  to  be  considered  is 
that  of  appreciation,  of  recognition, 
and  of  a  realization  of  the  work  of 
others,  which  is  interactive  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  groiL'th  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  of  the  group.  Without  ex¬ 
periencing  in  similar  media  it  is  im- 
|)08sible  to  ftdly  appreciate  w'hat  an¬ 
other  has  done.  However,  life  offers 
.HO  much  it  would  be  impossible  to 
experience  individually  to  any  great 
degree  the  large  amount  of  scientific, 
artistic  and  mechanical  products  of  to- 
dav.  But  during  the  pre-adolescent 
years  of  a  child’s  life,  when  things  are 
iK*t  so  complicated,  there  would  be 
time  for  him  to  experience  the  ele¬ 
mental  phases  of  all  life’s  fundamental 
activities  in  their  simple,  natural 
movements  and  forms;  this  phase  is 
the  artistic  expres.sion  of  doing.  Ap¬ 
preciation  then  would  follow  for  both 
rlie  child  and  the  adult  which  he  is  to 
l»ecome.  Furthermore,  such  appreci¬ 
ation  would  come  through  experienc¬ 
ing,  which  would  also  form  a  basis  for 
appreciation  through  vicarious  experi¬ 
ence.  With  tuibits  formed,  as  previ¬ 
ously  described,  there  would  enter  in¬ 
to  such  appreciation  the  unselfishness 
that  comes  from  interaction  with  the 
group. 

Tn  his  elementary  school  training 
every  human  being  should  receive  ade¬ 
quate  development  of  the  power  to 
organize  and  of  the  habits  which  at¬ 
tend  it,  in  other  words,  the  ability  to 
integrate,  to  unify,  to  produce  beauty. 
Training  of  this  tvpe  should  continue 
through  high  school,  but  W'ith  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  broader  field  of  creativity  and 


knowledge  in  science  and  skills.  By 
the  time  the  college  level  would  be 
reached,  more  abundant  opportunities 
should  be  available — opportunities  for 
specialization  of  the  highest  order,  but 
specialization  which  would  be  brought 
dow’n  to  a  workable  level  for  social  ad¬ 
vancement  as  well  as  up  to  a  high  level 
of  individual  achievement.  Art  de¬ 
velopment,  if  successfully^  applied, 
would  accomplish  this. 

With  such  training  from  childhood, 
the  allege  level  would  be  much  more 
than  specialization.  More  than  one 
line  of  endeavor  could  be  pursued  with 
merit,  because  organization  or  art 
ability  can  utilize  unlimited  knowl¬ 
edges  and  skills  in  many  fields.  The 
art  activity  selects,  eliminates  and 
places  the  elements  of  any  situation  in 
right  relationship,  and  demands  much 
of  knowledges  and  skills  to  give  it 
l)ody.  In  such  a  procedure  effort  is 
directed  w'ithout  waste,  of  which  there 
is  too  much  in  today’s  education. 

The  foregoing  outline  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  program  for  permanent 
recovery.  For  emergency  measures 
we  might  suggest  that  one-fifth  of  the 
time  in  the  pre-teaching  training  in- 
situtions  should  be  given  over  to  some 
form  of  art,  this  activity  which  de¬ 
velops  the  power  to  form.  As  this  am¬ 
ount  of  time  would  be  ten  times  more 
than  is  found  in  today’s  schedule,  it 
would  mean  radical  change,  but  even 
so,  not  as  much  change  by  any  manner 
of  means  as  we  must  expect  to  follow. 

Adult  education  should  consist 
largely  of  courses  that  develop  the 
ability  to  form  relationships  and  that 
strengthen  the  inherent  tendency  to 
produce  unity  and  beauty  from  the 
knowledges  and  materials  about  us. 
(What  is  the  use  of  so  much  factual 
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materials,  when  it  eaiinot  l)e  related  to 
its  time  and  space?)  Ver>’  few  adults 
of  today  have  had  even  the  elements 
of  such  training.  Literature  and  mu¬ 
sic  certainly  should  l)e  supplied,  but  a 
more  definite  emphasis  should  bo 
place<l  on  dancing,  painting,  modeling 
and  the  crafts,  and  these  should  bo 
made  available  to  all,  as  l)eing  expres¬ 
sions  allowing  for  the  greatest  freedom 
of  the  creative  spirit. 

I  am  confident  that  I  am  procwding 
in  the  right  direction  in  considering 
the  art  process  as  the  method  or  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  we  form  the  child’s 
behavior,  not  only  for  his  present 
needs,  but  also  for  his  future  as  an 
efficient  and  understanding  member  of 
society — a  member  who  can  organize 
his  own  powers  on  his  own  level  in  a 
beautiful  w’ay.  Because  of  the  preva¬ 
lent  limited  viewjjoint  concerning  the 
meaning  of  art,  it  is  very  hard  for 
many  people,  especially  those  who  have 
not  experienced,  to  see  that  there  is 
another  side  of  life,  a  “process”  which 
should  demand  first  attention.  The 
process  is  not  basically  scientific.  On 
the  other  hand,  so  much  of  the  art  pro¬ 
cess  is  a  field  for  research,  that  one 
wonders  why  our  scientific  educators 
have  not  di8covere<l  it. 


Another  question  arises:  Is  educa¬ 
tion  going  to  permit  industry  to  dic¬ 
tate  the  terms  of  civilization  ?  Tt  could 
do  worse,. for  industry  today  is  making 
“beauty  work.”  Should  education  do 
less  ?  Education  should  indeed  do  in¬ 
finitely  more  than  industry  when  freed 
as  it  should  he  from  the  rules  of  the 
machine,  which  to  such  a  large  extent 
must  control  industry.  Education 
should  1k‘  the  <»utstanding  movement 
in  life  to  develop  the  power  of  produc¬ 
ing  discoveries  of  new  beauty  in  the 
existing  w’orld  and  to  create  a  new 
world  of  its  own ;  to  produce  within 
our  people  habits  of  thinking  and  of 
feeling  w’hich  will  allow  free  releast* 
of  the  creative  spirit  of  beauty  into  all 
the  life  about  us — through  sound, 
through  bodily  motility,  through  ma¬ 
terials  and  through  social  behavior, 
building  through  such  media  a  verit¬ 
able  “new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.” 

With  all  of  its  mental  and  spiritual 
concomitants,  the  simple  imperative 
“Protluce  beauty!” — now  used  so 
largely  in  the  material  sense  by  indus¬ 
try — should  become  the  slogan  of  edu¬ 
cation.  hiducation  with  its  increasing 
freedom  should  begin  to  pour  forth  a 
lK*autiful  {teople  worthy  of  a  beautiful 
country. 
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An  OrienUtion  in  Science.  By  Ten 
Memben*  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
Faculty,  C.  W.  WatkrjfM,  PMitor.  McGraw- 
Hill  Boi»k  Company,  New  York  nn<l  Txin- 
don.  560  pajfes.  ?3,50. 

Tile  publishers  speak  of  this  book  as  a 
“first  year  collefje  text.”  It  is  that,  and 
to  be  classifietl  as  a  superior 
jfuide  to  freshmen  who  are  strivin>f  to 
lay  broad  foundations  for  future  studies. 
Aside  from  jfeneral  commendable  points, 
such  as  good  paper,  unusually  attractive 
format  and  binding,  clear  and  adequate 
illustrations  of  diversifleil  forms,  tables 
and  charts,  bibliographic  references,  and 
an  index,  this  impressive  volume  has  u 
certain  dignity  that  is  difficult  to  describe. 
One  is  at  once  impressed  by  its  sufficiency 
for  intende<l  purp<jses.  It  seems  to  pos¬ 
sess  an  air  of  academic  worth. 

The  group  of  collaborating  authors  say 
that  they  have  use<l  the  materials  and 
Huggesteil  inethcsls  of  this  book  for  the 
past  ten  years  in  the  university  in  which 
they  teach.  Thus  the  materials  and  plans 
of  this  volume  have  been  tested  and  found 
worthy. 

Three  controlling  purposes  seem  to  Ite 
present  in  the  minds  of  the  authors. 
First,  they  constantly  emphasize  the  sci¬ 
entific  inetho<l  in  thought  and  in  proce¬ 
dure.  For  a  first-year  course  in  General 
.Science  such  a  metluKi  is  most  desirable 
and  absolutely  necessary.  Tlie  experience 
of  the  reviewer  leads  him  to  observe  that 
few  first-year  university  students  have 
such  a  methcxl  of  thought  and  work. 
.Second,  Basic  Principles  and  Fundamental 
Problems  are  presented  in  all  chapters, 
rather  than  superficial  data.  In  this 
nianner  guidance  is  given  in  standards 
of  value  and  maturing  judgment.  Third, 
the  Relationships  of  Science  are  set  forth 
all  the  way  through.  The  interdependence 
and  mutual  relationships  are  p<)inted  out 
as  students  take  up,  for  a  few  weeks, 
the  varied  branches  of  science.  Thus  they 
are  able  to  comprehend  the  great  body 
of  scientific  truth,  not  as  scattered  facts 


and  diverse  phenomena,  but  as  a  great 
integrating  whole. 

'Fhe  thirteen  chapters  present  Astrono¬ 
my,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology, 
Paleontology,  Physiology,  Bacteriology, 
Psychology  and  Mathematics.  Each  chap¬ 
ter  is  written  by  a  teacher-specialist  in 
the  particular  field.  concluding  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  Scientific  Method  makes  an 
appropriate  and  impressive  educational 
climax. 

Unless  the  student  has  had  a  thorough 
secondary  education,  some  paragraphs 
may  seem  too  difficult.  A  good  teacher 
is  neetled  for  such  a  book  as  this.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  it  necessary  that  the  instructor 
using  this  volume  have  a  mathematical 
mind,  since  many  problems  and  formulae 
of  such  nature  are  used. 

The  sound  academic  thoroughness  of 
this  book  should  commend  it  to  all  who 
wish  such  a  text. — E.\ble  .\uo8  Brooks, 
Boston  University  School  of  Education. 

Unions  of  Their  Own  Choosing.  By 
Robert  R.  R.  Rrookn.  Yale  I’^niversity 
Press.  $.1.00.  New  Haven.  1919.  296  pages. 

This  book  is  a  brief,  competent,  and 
extremely  timely  account  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  much-discussed  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board.  Professor 
Brooks,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economics  at  Williams,  is  well 
qualified  to  write  this  volume  which  deals 
with  one  of  the  most  controversial  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  labor  relations  in  the 
United  States.  W/irn  Labor  Organizet, 
Professor  Brooks’  first  volume  in  this 
field,  received  favorable  notices  by  both 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  New 
.Va»ne9.  The  present  volume  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  accorded  the  same  reception 
for  it  is  an  accurate  and  impartial,  and 
hence  scientific,  study  of  the  Board  which 
has  been  created  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  function  in  behalf  of  collective 
bargaining. 

Professor  Brooks  takes  up  the  charges 
which  have  been  leveled  against  the 
Board  and  examines  them  in  relation  to 
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what  the  Board  has  actually  done.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  following  summary 
by  Professor  Brooks :  “In  total  95  per¬ 
cent  of  the  actions  brought  under  the  act 
(the  National  Labor  Helations  Act)  are 
settled  without  formal  procedure:  16  per¬ 
cent  by  disrais-sal,  24  percent  by  with¬ 
drawal,  and  55  percent  by  adjustment.  In 
the  remaining  5  percent  of  cases,  resort 
if,  had  to  formal  hearings,  reports,  de<*i- 
sions,  and  orders.”  (Page  16.) 

Professor  Brooks  estimates  the  place 
and  the  role  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  in  a  democratic  industrial 
society.  Tlie  volume  is  a  worthy  succes- 
K«>r  to  When  Labor  Organize*. — William 
P.  Seaeb,  Jb.,  New  York  University. 

The  Contribution  of  Generalization  to 
the  Learning  of  the  Addition  Facts. 
By  C.  L.  Thiele.  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  19.38.  84  pages. 

This  is  a  controlled  experiment  carrietl 
on  by  eighteen  teachers  and  their  pupils, 
divided  into  two  groups,  in  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  grade  level  Dr.  Thiele  tested  out 
what  he  calls  the  “Generalization  Method 
of  I.eaming  the  Addition  Facts”  as  op¬ 
posed  to  “the  drill  method.”  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  set  up  in  a  form  that  is  clear  and 
definite,  and.  at  the  same  time,  exceed¬ 
ingly  fair.  There  was  two  weeks  of  pre¬ 
liminary  work  on  meanings  for  each 
grouji.  Following  that  the  drill  group 
relief!  more  upon  repetitions  for  learning 
while  the  generalization  group  relied  more 
upon  getting  the  meaning  by  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  comparison  of  numbers.  For 
instance,  the  generalization  group  would 
leum  that  7  and  8  are  15  by  noting  that 
it  would  be  one  more  than  7  and  7. 

The  final  results  are  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  generalization  group.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  drill 
procedure  here  imposed  is  slightly  nar¬ 
rower  than  any  good  teacher  would  use. 
It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  carried  out  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  grade,  and  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  schools  today  drill  would  be  deferred 
for  at  least  one  more  year. 

.\n  experiment  under  the  direction  of 
Emma  Greenwood,  Elementary  Supervisor 
in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  showed  that 


use  of  numbers  in  incidental  situations 
such  as  the  grocery  store  was  as  effective 
for  learning  the  primary  combinations  in 
addition  at  the  second  grade  level,  as  a 
definite  drill  procedure.  This  was  in  1929. 

Thus,  Dr.  Thiele’s  study  supports  the 
view  that  has  been  gaining  ground  for 
years  (since  Taylor’s  study  in  1916)  that 
meaningful  procedures  without  drill  are 
the  better  basis  of  work  in  arithmetic 
for  grades  one  and  two,  possibly  also 
grade  three.  Even  in  upp^r  grades  no 
|)rogressive  teacher  would  recommend  re¬ 
petitive  drill  without  understanding  and 
meaning.  Dr.  Thiele’s  study  gives  statis¬ 
tical  and  experimental  support  to  this 

v*ew.  Tlie  study  should  be  widely  read. _ 

Grr  M.  Wilbon,  Boston  University. 

The  Psychology  of  Learning  through 
Experience.  By  Henrietta  V.  Race,  State 
Clinical  Psychologist,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.  19.38.  377 

]>age8  and  index.  $2.00. 

The  author  has  recognize<l  the  failure 
of  students  of  education  to  integrate  their 
philosophy,  psychology,  and  jiractice.  and 
in  this  book  has  attempteii  to  overcome 
the  difficultj’.  She  presents  the  philosophy 
of  education,  the  psychology  of  the  child, 
and  teaching  methods  as  related  subjects. 
Many  illustrations  of  classroom  proce¬ 
dures  are  given  which  serve  to  show  how 
one’s  ps3’chological  knowledge  may  really 
Im-  used  in  the  interest  of  better  teach¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  feature  of  the  l)ook 
which  makes  it  worthy  of  reading  by  all 
students  of  elementary  education. 

In  the  first  three  chapters  the  author 
gives  an  accx>unt  of  the  nature  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  behavior  with  illustrations 
showing  the  significance  of  the  principles 
discussed  for  classroom  practice.  Her 
discussion  of  drives  and  motives  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  practical.  She  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  interests,  goals,  active  ex- 
jjerience,  vital  situations,  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  satisfaction  with  successful 
achievement. 

Her  psychology  of  learning  is,  as  she 
acknowledges,  borrowed  from  Thorndike 
whom  she  follows  closely  and  almost  ex¬ 
clusively.  We  find  Thorndike’s  Educa¬ 
tional  Ps^'chology  and  his  Human  licarn- 
ing  siinp1ifie<1  and  diluted,  but  withal  ap- 
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plW.  'Hm*  works  of  the  seholar  are  in¬ 
terpret  e<l  for  those  who  are  not  up  to 
readinK  them  in  the  orifrinal. 

Under  basic  principles  of  learning  the 
author  discusses  readiness,  effect,  and 
repetition.  'Hien  follow  chapters  on  trial- 
and-success,  rote  and  lojfical  associations, 
thinkinK.  and  individual  differences.  There 
is  little  attention  g-iven  to  experimental 
research  in  learning,  nothing  to  speak  of 
on  conditioning,  no  discussion  of  transfer 
of  training,  learning  is  building  connec¬ 
tions,  so  there  is  no  consideration  of  the 
('testalt  point  of  view.  In  view  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  book  and  the  wealth  of  illus¬ 
trative  material  which  shows  how  psychol¬ 
ogy  can  be  made  to  function  in  the  class¬ 
room,  these  omissions  could  be  understofsl 
if  the  reader  were  not  confronted  with 
excursions  into  physiology  and  genetics 
where  details  of  microscopic  anatomy  are 
encountered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  has  been  sidetracked. 

The  last  four  chapters  deal  with  j>er- 
st  nality,  emotions,  mental  health,  creative 
imagination,  and  aesthetic  appreciation. 
Here  the  author  seems  to  be  at  her  best. 
She  pf»ints  out  that  pleasure,  anger,  jeal¬ 
ousy,  are  all  apparent  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  must  be  directed  along  channels  con¬ 
ducive  to  mental  health.  Fear,  worry,  and 
feelings  of  inferiority  need  careful  and 
intelligent  handling.  Compensations  for 
feelings  of  inferiority  and  failure,  if  un¬ 
derstood  as  such,  shed  light  on  discipli¬ 
nary  problems.  Teachers  should  look  to 
the  cause  of  compensatory  activity.  'Flieae 
final  chapters  are  excellent  and  contain 
material  which  should  be  familiar  to 
every  teacher. 

Tl>e  book  is  WTitten  in  a  simple  and 
direct  style  which  makes  it  easy  to  read. 
Tltis  feature  will  please  those  who  lack 
the  willingness  or  ability  to  rend  the  more 
technical  and  more  scientific  literature. 
The  presence  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  elementary  detail  suggests  that  the 
book  was  written  for  students  who  are 
not  W'ell-versetl  in  psychology.  However, 
this  reviewer  Itelieves  that  it  will  have 
the  greatest  value  for  those  who  have 
studie<l  psychology  and  are  seeking  to 
learn  how  it  can  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  their  teaching 


practices.  —  Howard  L.  Kinosuct,  P.oston 
University  .School  of  Education. 

The  Sociology  of  Childhood.  By  Fran- 
rin  ./.  Bmtrn,  Ph.  D.  New  York.  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  Inc.  1939.  498  pages.  $2.2.1. 

This  is  a  timely,  careful,  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  child  and  his  place  in  the 
social  order.  The  author  clearly  traces 
the  development  of  a  social  consciousness 
in  relation  to  the  child  and  his  problems 
from  those  gi*im  unhuman  days  when  the 
factory’  system  was  just  beginning  to  dis¬ 
place  the  old  domestic  system  of  craft 
economy  down  to  the  more  humane  pres¬ 
ent  of  child  ]>sychology  and  the  child- 
♦•entered  school.  The  author  studies  the 
child  in  all  his  social  interactions,  in  his 
home  environment,  in  his  play  group,  at 
school,  at  the  movies,  and  in  his  leisure 
moments.  careful  presentation  of  the 
sociological  processM  of  passive  adapta¬ 
tion,  conflict,  and  cooperation  in  their  re¬ 
lationships  to  the  child  is  a  feature  of 
this  most  interesting  study.  Too  often 
our  studies  of  a  sociological  nature  have 
omitted  a  full  consideration  of  the  child. 
This  valuable  book  is  what  it  purports 
to  be — a  sociology  of  childhood.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  to  be  commende<l  for  clearly  de¬ 
fining  his  field  and  covering  it  adequately. 
Suggested  readings  and  a  copious  bibli¬ 
ography  enhance  the  value  of  this  study. 
Throughout  the  author’s  view’point  is  sci¬ 
entific  and  sane.  The  Sociology  of  Child¬ 
hood  will  deepen  the  appreciation  of 
prospective  teachers,  teachers  in  service, 
parents,  and  all  interestcfl  in  children  in 
the  manifold  problems  that  beset  these 
young  folk. — Wn.i.iAM  P.  Sf.ars,  Jb.,  New 
York  University,  School  of  Education. 

The  Implications  of  Research  for  the 
Class  Room  Teacher.  Joint  Yearbook, 
.Xmerican  Educational  Research  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Department  of  Class  Room 
Teachers*  National  Education  Association. 
1939.  318  pp. 

This  yearbook  has  been  prepared  un- 
»Ier  the  direction  of  Myrtle  Hooper  Dahl, 
president.  Department  of  Class  Room 
Teachers,  and  William  A.  Brownell,  presi¬ 
dent,  American  Educational  Research  As¬ 
sociation.  The  contributors  of  the  eighteen 
chapters  are  twenty-seven  experts  from 
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the  various  fields  disrusseil.  The  nnmej* 
are  well  kn»>wn,  and  ffive  us  n  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  volume.  There  are 
ehapters  dealing  with  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  researcli,  wdentific  metliod,  chihl 
development,  the  learninf'  process,  and 
the  various  subjects  in  tlie  elementary 
and  the  secondary  achf>ol  curriculum, 
'riiere  are  also  chapters  dealing  with 
\i8ual  aids,  guidance,  extra  curricula  ac¬ 
tivities  and  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
e<lucntion.  Tlie  general  chapters  are,  for 
the  most  part,  satisfactory  ns  they  give 
clear  and  concise  general  statements. 
The  subject  matter  chapters  are,  for  the 
most  part,  unsatisfactory  us  they  ai)|>enr 
to  rely  upon  general  statements  entirely. 
Data  are  not  given  and  interpreted. 

In  the  discussion  of  research  in  a  field 
vague  general  statements  are  not  satis¬ 
factory.  On  page  201  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  Secondary  Mathematics  are 
such  vague  expressions  as  the  following : 
"various  workers.”  “most  of  them,” 
“much  variation,”  “much  attention,”  “some 
experimentation,”  and  “some  indication.” 

The  same  procwlure  is  followetl  In  the 
chapter  on  .\rithmetic,  and  in  the  chapter 
on  Spelling.  It  has  not  been  possible  for 
the  reviewer  to  read  every  chapter,  but 
if  these  are  typical,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
every  subject  matter  chapter  will  be  dis¬ 
appointing  even  to  anyone  who  has  taken 
an  interest  in  research  ami,  therefore, 
knows  in  general  what  it  is  about.  Spe¬ 
cific  research  findings  are  avoided.  Speci¬ 
fic  references  to  research  articles  are 
avoided,  and  the  names  of  research  con¬ 
tributors  are  studiously  omitted. 

The  general  impression  after  «>ne  has 
read  a  chapter  is, — .\sk  me  and  I  will  tell 
you.  and  I  will,  at  the  same  time,  safe¬ 
guard  you  from  any  mistakes  made  by 
the  researchers.  This  is  the  wrong  atti¬ 
tude.  Instead  the  person  who  reads  a 
chapter  should  come  away  with  such 
thoughts  as:  “.\  number  of  worthwhile 
people  have  worked  at  research  in  this 
field.  There  are  many  worthwhile  find¬ 
ings.  and  I,  at  least,  know  where  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  most  outstanding  research  stud¬ 
ies.  There  are  also  questions  that  re¬ 
quire  further  research.” 

.\t  the  same  time  the  book  is  worth 


reading.  It  could  have  lieen  made  much 
more  worth  reading.  Many  of  the  four 
hundred  questions  propounde<l  by  teach¬ 
ers,  have  been  answered,  either  on  the 
basis  of  research,  or  according  to  the  best 
]>ersonal  judgment  of  the  writers.  The 
idea  is  excellent  and  it  should  be  repeated 
five  or  ten  years  hence  with  a  lietter  set 
of  criteria  at  hand  for  rep«)rting  research. 
— Orv  M.  Wilson,  lioston  University. 

The  Macmillan  Handbook  of  English. 
By  John  M.  Kierzek.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
N.  Y,  1939.  419  pages  with  introduction 

and  index. 

This  fine  new  book,  handsomely  bound, 
printed  on  heavy  pu|)er  in  clear  type  and 
amply  supplied  with  new  and  interesting 
exercises,  should  prove  a  welcome  change 
from  sf>me  of  the  texts  now  in  use  in 
freshman  college  courses. 

It  is  both  a  rhetoric  and  a  useful  hand¬ 
book.  The  first  140  pages  aim  to  give  the 
student  the  sort  of  helpful,  easily  under- 
si  cxxl  advice  about  writing  that  he  needs. 
Then  comes  a  section, — dealing  with  gram¬ 
mar  not  as  a  separate  study  as  much  as 
a  tool  of  effective  writing;  on  the  build¬ 
ing  of  good  sentences ;  on  |>aragraph 
structure,  and  on  the  writing  of  the  re¬ 
search  paper.  The  30  pages  devoted  to 
this  last  topic  is  one  of  the  most  lucid 
brief  treatments  of  the  subject  that  your 
writer  has  seen.  1'he  material  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  this  excellent  text, — the  hand¬ 
book  itself  is  arranged  so  logically  and 
clearly  that  the  student  should  find  it  a 
pleasure  to  do  the  assigned  work. 

The  author  and  compiler,  John  M.  Kier- 
rek.  Professor  of  English  in  Oregon  State 
College,  says  in  his  preface :  “I  have  tried 
to  treat  the  student  as  a  mature  person. 
I  have  trieil  to  speak  to  him  as  one  learn¬ 
er  to  another.  A  learner  must  be  guided 
by  rules  until  he  knows  enough  about 
writing  to  be  superior  to  rules.  If  I  were 
learning  to  skate  ...  I  should  submit 
myself  to  discipline,  knowing  well  that 
there  is  a  freedom  beyond  rules.  There 
is  a  freedom  in  writing  which  comes  as  a 
result  of  discipline.” 

College  teachers  of  English  CompoettioB 
will  find  this  a  usable  and  interesting  new 
text,— E.  L.  OrroiiELi. 
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We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  publications  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
BeccATioif.  Mention  here  does  not  preciude  reriew  in  this  or  subsequent  numbers 
of  EDrcATiorr. 

Introductory  Psychology  for  Students  Citisenship  In  Our  Democracy.  Ry 


of  Education.  By  Edmund  Conklin 
and  Frank  S.  Freeman.  1939.  Henry 
Holt  and  Company.  $2.75. 

State  Aid  and  School  Costs.  Ry  .4.  G. 
Grace  and  0.  A.  Moe.  1938.  'Hie  Re¬ 
gents’  Inquiry.  $3.50.  McOraw-Hill  B»M»k 
Company,  Inc. 

Education  for  Work.  By  Thomait  L. 
\urton.  1938.  The  Regents’  In»|ulry. 
$2.75.  The  McOraw-Hili  Book  Company, 
Tnc. 

The  Henry  Books.  By  Jamen  S.  Tip¬ 
pett.  1939.  Henry  and  the  Garden,  a 
I’reprimer,  $.24 ;  Stories  about  Henry,  a 
l*rimer,  $.64,  and  Henry  and  His  Friends, 
a  First  Reader,  $.72.  World  R»>ok  Com- 
pany. 

The  Integrated  School  Art  Program. 
By  Leon  Loyal  Winslotr,  Director  of  .\rt. 
Baltimore  Department  of  Education.  1939. 
Illustrated.  $3.50.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company. 

Stories.  By  WUUm  Thomson  and  Jane 
S'ouba,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y,  1939.  96c. 

Helping  .Manual  80c.  Henry  Holt  &  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Secondary  Schools.  By  V’ictor 
H.  Soil,  Ph.  D.,  .\s8ociate  Professor  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Michigan  State  College. 

Boget’s  Treasury  of  Words.  By  C.  O. 
Kfilretter  Matriton,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  assistecl 
by  Katharine  Aldrich  Whitiny,  Ph.B.  1939. 
$1.00.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co. 

Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology. 
(New  Edition).  By  William  Jamen  with 
an  introduction  by  John  Detrey  and  Wil¬ 
liam  If.  Kilpatrick.  1939.  $1.00.  Henry 

Holt  and  Company. 

Better  Business  Letters.  By  Paul  V. 
Kheehan.  1939.  Benj.  H.  Sanl^rn  &  Co. 


J.  Cecil  Parker,  C.  Perry  PatterMon,  and 
Samuel  It.  Mc.Alieter.  1939.  $1.20.  D.  C. 

Heath  A  Company. 

A  Handbook  tor  Teachers:  An  Inte¬ 
grating  Course  for  Classroom  Teachers  in 
Secondary  Schools.  By  Jo«eph  E.  Itutter- 
treek  and  George  A.  Mazzey.  1939.  $2.25. 
E.  P.  Dutt(»n  A  Company,  Inc. 

This  English  Language.  By  Sir  E. 
heniaon  Roaa,  C.I.E.,  D.Lit.,  Ph.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emeritus  of  Persian  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  TiOndon.  1939.  $1.50.  TiOngnians, 

Green  A  Co. 

Dances  of  the  Hungarians.  By  Eliza¬ 
beth  C.  Rearirk,  Ph.D.  1939.  Bureau  of 
Thiblications.  Columbia  University. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  Educational 
Contribution  of  the  Bisters  of  Charity  of 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  in  Virginia.  By 
Siater  Mary  Agnea  Yeakel.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Eklucation, 
No.  27.  $1.25.  1939.  The  .Johns  Hopkins 

Press. 

Our  Home.  By  John  F.  Waddell,  Loia 
Gadd  Semee,  and  Maybell  G.  Buah.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Eleanor  Oaborn  Eadie  and  ,1. 
Oladya  Perk.  1939.  8Sc  list.  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Co. 

Education  Within  Prison  Walls.  By 
Walter  M.  Wallack,  Ed.D.,  Director  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Department  of  Correction,  State  of 
New  York,  and  Glenn  M.  Kendall,  Ed.D., 
and  Hotrard  L.  Rrigga,  M.A.,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rectors  of  Education.  Department  of  C-or- 
rection.  State  of  New  York.  1939.  $2.25. 

Bureau  of  ihiblicntions.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Secondary  Education  and  Life.  The 
Inglis  I^ecture,  1939.  By  Charlea  Allen 
Proaaer,  Director  of  Dunwoody  Institute, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  1939.  Harvard 
University  T*rea8. 
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Deutsche  Kultur  Ein  Lesebuch.  Edited 
by  n.  fUrinhaurr,  University  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  Canada.  1939.  fl.S.I.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press. 

An  Analysis  of  Content  of  Student- 
Teaching  Courses  for  Education  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Teachers  in  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges.  By  Kffther  Marion  Nelnon,  Ph.D. 
1939.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

The  Nations  Today.  \  I’hysical.  In¬ 
dustrial.  and  Conunercial  Geography.  By 
Leonard  O.  Packard,  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Geography,  Teachers  College  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  Chariot  P.  Sinnott, 
Formerly  Head  of  the  Department  of  Ge¬ 
ography,  State  Teachers  College,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  and  Bruce  Overton,  Formerly 
of  the  Male  High  School,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  1939.  $2.00.  Illustrated.  Tlie 

Macmillan  Company. 

School  and  Community.  A  Study  of  the 
Demographic  and  Economic  Background 
of  Education  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
By  Juliua  R,  Mailer,  The  Regents’  Inquiry. 

1938.  $3.50.  The  McGraw-Hill  Book.  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

Selected  French  Short  Stories  of  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Jamea  L.  Cattell,  Head  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Modem  Languages,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  John  T.  Fotos,  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages.  Purdue  University. 

1939.  $1.75.  'Fhomas  Y.  Crowell  Com¬ 
pany. 

High-School  Journalism.  By  Harold 
Rpeara,  Director  of  Research  and  Second¬ 
ary  Eklucation,  Evansville,  Indiana,  and 
C.  //.  Latrahe,  Jr.,  Division  of  Education 
and  Applied  Psychology,  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity.  1939.  $2.00.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Business  Mathematics.  By  laaiah  Lea- 
lie  Miller  and  Clarence  //.  Richardaon, 
Ph.D,  Second  Edition.  1939,  $3.75.  D. 

Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc. 

Units  In  World  History.  Development 
of  Modem  Europe.  Revised  Edition.  By 
John  T.  Greenan,  A.M.  and  J.  Madiaon 
Oathanu,  A.M.  1939.  $2.32.  McGraw-Hill 

Book  Company,  Inc. 


Thought  and  Expression.  Book  I.  Byj 
Charlea  Strain  Thomaa,  Myra 
Paine  and  Kelle  Glorer  Enaweller.  1939!] 
$1..56. 

A  Girl  Grows  Up.  By  Ruth  Fcdier," 
M..\..  Ed.D.  Illustrateil  by  Mary  MayUl.  ^ 
1939.  $1,75,  VV’hittlesey  House,  McGraw-  ' 

Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

Our  Changing  Social  Order.  Reviited 
E<lition.  By  Ruth  B’.  Gavian,  .4.  .4.  Gray 
and  Erneat  R.  Grorea.  Illustrated  by 
drawings  by  Jamea  Dauyherty,  1939, 
$1.80.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

America  Begins  Again.  The  Conquest 
of  Waste  in  Our  Natural  Resources.  By 
Katherine  Glover.  Foreword  by  Stuart 
Chaae.  1939.  $1,76.  McGraw-Hill  Book 

Company,  Inc. 

The  Story  Writer.  By  Edith  Ronald 
Mirrieleea.  1939.  $1.50.  Little,  Brown  A 

('ompany. 

The  Macmillan  Handbook  of  English. 
By  John  M.  Kierzek,  Professor  of  English, 
Oregon  State  College.  1939.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company. 

More  Silver  Pennies.  By  Blanche  Jen- 
ninga  Thompaon.  Illustrated  by  Pelagia 
Doane.  1938.  Tlie  Macmillan  Company, 

Your  Automobile  and  You.  By  Roy  A. 
Welday,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Auto¬ 
mobile  Driving,  Scott  High  School,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  1938.  88  cents.  Henry  Holt  and 

Company. 

Fundamentals  of  Citizenship.  By  0.  L 
Blough  and  C.  H.  McClure.  1939.  Laidlsw 
Brothers. 

Were  We  Guinea  PigsP  By  the  Class 
of  1938,  University  High  School,  The  Ohio 
State  University.  1938.  $1.60.  Henry 

Holt  and  Company. 

Pottery  of  the  Ancients.  By  Helen  R. 
Stilea,  with  an  Tntrotluction  by  Charlea  U, 
Harder.  Illustrated  by  Marion  Dotener. 
1938.  $2.50.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 

College  Business.  By  T.  B.  Woodmore, 
Business  Manager,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee.  1938.  The 
Parthenon  Press.  Nashville. 


the  journal  of  GEOGRAPHY 

Offidal  Organ  of  the  "Nationdl  Council  of  Geography  Teachere 
Edited  bp  George  J.  Miller.  State  Teachers  College,  Mankato,  Minnesota 
This  magtzine,  monthly  for  the  school  year,  is  deroted  to  the  constant 
improTcment  in  the  teaching  of  geography.  Every  teacher  of  this  subjeft 
will  find  aid  both  as  to  content  and  method. 

CONTENTS  OF  A  TYPICAL  ISSUE 
Growth  in  Understanding  of  Oeogrrsphic  Terms  .  T.  J.  R$kri4ge 

Haifa:  The  Port  City  of  Palestine  M.  Mag  Oosto  and  0$car  W.  Dotson 
Hie  Use  of  Dramatization  in  the  Junior  High  School  Hazel  O.  Handel 
A  PrimitiTe  Handicraft  Industry  in  a  Modem  Setting  Bogt  Lemons 

Vocational  Geography . Robert  B.  Niaon 

A  ProgressiTe  Assembly  Program  Motiratea  Junior  High  School 

Geography . L^nie  Beck  James 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers 
Editorial  Notes  and  News 
Geographical  Publications 

Membership  in  the  National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers  includes  subscription 
to  the  Journal  ot  Geography.  Annual  dues,  12.00. 

Subsaiption  price  $2.30  to  those  who  are  not  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers. 

TubUshed  by 

A.  J.  NYSTROM  &  CO. 

S3SS  ELSTON  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS 


INTERESTING  LATIN  HELPS 


OBAPmC  LATOr 
Bg  Johr  C.  Gbebii,  Jb. 

Graphic  Latin  is  a  aeries  of  charts  on 
whldt  Latin  Grammar  is  outlined  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  eight  parts  of  speech  and 
so  presonted  in  graphic  form  as  to  be 
sasUy  Tisuaiiaed.  All  of  the  essentials  are 
iaeluded,  making  a  most  unique  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  subject. 

Ihe  following  charts  make  up  the 

aeries: 

'Ihe  Noon :  The  Adjective  and  the  Ad¬ 
verb:  The  Verb:  The  Pronoun,  Interjec¬ 
tion,  Preposition,  and  Conjunction. 

Baeh  chart  is  14  z  18  inches.  The  four 
are  bound  together,  folded  once  and  glued 
in  heavy  covers. 

Price  of  complete  outfit,  $.50 
Discount  of  t0%  on  orders  for  ten  or  more. 

■IX  LATOr  DIALOOUX8 

Bg  Mast  ViuGiina  Clabk 

Those  short  dialogues  may  be  used  in 
the  motivation  ot  first-year  class  woric 
and  for  practice  in  oral  Latin.  Suitable 
for  Latin  Club  assembly  programs. 

Price,  I  At 

370  Atlantic  Avonu*  THE  PALMER 


ULTnr  ouTun  studim 

Bg  Maud  Xlma  Kikoout 
Mias  Kingsley’s  Latin  Outlines  ore  im¬ 
portant  aids  in  the  study  of  these  claselce. 
^ey  give  the  historical  setting  and  orouee 
the  student's  intereet,  directing  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  important  literary  and  gram¬ 
matical  points.  They  ore  not  translations. 

1.  Caesar,  Introduction  and  Book  I  $.80 

2.  Caesar,  Books  11  to  TV .  JO 

5.  Cicero,  Introduction  and  Oration  I  JO 

4.  Cicero,  Orations  11  to  TV .  JO 

8.  Cicero,  Poet  Arehias  and  Manflian 

Law . $• 

6.  Virgil's  Aeneid,  Book  I . SO 

7.  Virgil’s  Aeneid,  Book  n .  JO 

I.  Virgil’s  Aeneid.  Book  HI . SO 

9.  Virgil’s  Aeneid.  Book  IV  and  V. .  JO 

10.  Yir^l’s  Aeneid,  Book  VI .  JO 

FIHTT  LATnr  VXBBS,  THBIB 
COKFOTniDfl  AMD  DBBIVATIVai 
Bg  Ouutra  Mamtiv,  Ph.D.  and 
Dorris  Mabhr,  PhJ). 

The  verbs  selected  are  from  the  list 
whose  compounds  are  found  moot  fre¬ 
quently  in  Caesar,  Cloero,  and  Virgil. 
Rngliah  derivatives  from  these  verbs  have 
bera  indicated  with  bold-face  type. 

Price,  IJO 

COMPANY  Boston,  A^ssechusetts 


Thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold.  S| 

The  Eaton-Palmer  S| 

WORKBOOKS  IN  LITERATUREf 

For 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES  MACBETH  j 
SILAS  MARNER  JULIUS  CAESARS 

HAROLD  T.  EATON.  A.  M.  J 

H— d  •!  Eai^Ui  DapMtaMal.  Hifk  School,  Brochloa.  MoMchiiMHi  I 

Each  book  it  a  guide  to  the  study  of  die  classic.  | 

Two  hundred  objective  questions  and  ten  Creative  Writing  Problems  are 
included.  | 

Convenient  keys  are  supplied  free  with  all  class  orders. 

IV rite  for  a  freie  eample  copy. 

Price:  In  quardUy,  10  cents  each. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

370  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetla 


OUTSTANDING  PUBLICATIONS  ON  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

BTJIiIJITOr  of  the  Aaeoeiation  of  American  Conegea,  edited  by  Omy  M.  Bnaoety. 
lamed  four  timea  a  year.  S3.00. 

The  Cultoral  Obligations  of  the  Collegre  Faculty — The  Proceedinga  of  the 
Twenty-nfth  Annual  Meeting,  1930.  Addreeaea  by  Sir  William  David  RoeSt 
O.  C.  Carmichael,  Ordvcay  Tead,  Byron  V.  Kanaley,  Harvie  Branseomh, 
Francis  Pendleton  Oaines,  O.  8.  Boucher,  ifildred  H.  McAfee,  Samuel  K. 
Wilson,  David  D.  Jones,  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  and  Charles  F.  Wishart. 
Annual  Beporta,  Ifinutea,  Membership,  Constitution.  (BULLETIN,  Mardh, 
1939.)  tl.SO. 

CompraheneiTe  Examinations  in  the  Humanities  by  Edward  Safford  Jones. 
Questions  used  in  senior  terminal  examinations  in  the  Classics,  English, 
Modem  Languages,  Comparatire  Literature,  Philosophy,  Art  and  Archa* 
ology.  Analytical  comment;  complete  sample  examinations.  Single  copy, 
$l.i9;  ten  copies,  SIO.OO. 

ComprahsnslTe  Bxainlnationa  in  American  Colleges  by  Edward  Safford 
Jones.  Beport  of  a  recent  inTeatigation  of  this  subj^  for  the  Asaocisr 
tioB  of  American  Colleges.  434  pages.  $8.S0. 

CoUaga  Xuaic  by  Randall  Thompson.  Beport  of  an  inrestigation  of  non-pro> 
faasional  offerings  in  typical  selected  institutions  under  a  subvention  fnxn 
the  Carnegie  Comoration.  Ibe  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $8.90. 

Arehitactural  Planning  of  the  American  College  by  J.  Fredrick  Larson  and 
Archie  M.  Palmer.  The  McOraw>Hill  Book  Company,  New  York.  $8.00. 

The  Collagaa  and  Public  Life — ^Ihe  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty*Fottrth  Annual 
Meeting,  1938.  Addresses  by  Harold  L,  Ickes,  Heinrich  Brdning,  Robert 
M.  Hutchins,  A.  J.  Carlson,  Norman  Foerster,  and  T.  V.  Smith.  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  College  Courses  in  Public  Affairs.  Annual  Beporta,  Minutaa, 
Membership,  CSonstitution.  (BULLETIN,  March,  1938.)  $1.50. 

Descriptive  circular  including  additional  titles  maiM  on  request. 

Orders  for  the  above  publications  may  be  tent  to  the 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

19  WMt  44th  Stre*t.  N«w  York.  14.  Y. 


